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EB f 5 INFANTS, () 
CHILDREN, on 


INVALIDS, : 
AND THE AGED. Air-tight Tins, 


THE GREATEST BOON THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN. 


iM. = + &) IS "me 


- | ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


re THE FINEST EVER MADE. 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 


Only Sd. and Od. per Bottle; and 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY. 


vs SOLD EVERYWHERE. Gd. and Zid. per Bottle. srancnes atu ovER THE KINGDOM. 
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iw 








Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 





ouse to the : 

High Pianos on Hire for 

f the ” 

; the Royal Family. any period. 

; but 

n, | 

but, 

ce The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD 

viz. e 18 e in e ° 

— Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said : ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the | WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Getan ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 

others, they are but imitations.’ other system.’ : 

MENDELSSOHN: ‘If I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Madame SCHUMANN : ‘I have asked for an ERARD piano.’ ; 

OM LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 





“ KEYNOTE. LONDON.’ 





R. MDOWELL & SONS 


UNRIWVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anv SCOTCH CAKES. 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


- LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET ; 
EDINBURGH: 68 PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN: 11 DOLIER STREET 





S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. TeyecRarnie. Appress 
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DEAN & SON'S LIST. 


Just ready handsomely bound in coloured cloth, gilt edges, large imperial gto, price 
£11. BY COLOMAN MIKSZATH. 


THE GOOD PEOPLE OF PAWLOCZ. A Collection of 


Fifteen Stories by the eminent Hungarian Anthor, beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, most tastefully bound, and embellished with numerous Full- 
page Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, With an Introduction by CLtIrron 
BINGHAM. 

‘What Bret Harte has done for California, Thomas H ardy for rustic Dorsetshire, 
Colomaa Mikszath has done for his native country. Each story is in itself a drama, 
« scene of action, a study of human nature and character, and a sketch of the 
peasant life the author so well knew. Their power is that of simplicity; their only 
ornament is their bare, rugged strength, their absolute truth of portrayal.’—/-v/ract 
from Introduction. 


Under the immediate patronage of H.R.H.the Duchess of Fife, H.I.M. the 
k-mpress of Germany, Right Hon. the Countess of Aberdeen, 


SECOND EDITION, 


BABY'S SOUVENIR. Most handsomely bound, gilt 


edges, etc., price tos, 6d. 

A most charming book to preserve the record of a child’s life from its birch to its 
luajority, containing 24 Coloured and other Illustrations printed in Facsimile of the 
Original Aquarelles of F, M. Brundage. The following are a few of the subjects, 
with spaces left for filling in details :-~— 

Naming of Baby. | 

The Lock of Hair. | Baby's First Steps. 

Baby’s First Word. First Day at School. 
Baby's First Prayer, etc. 


BY GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Medallion Pi ture, price 6s. 6d. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. Sixth Epition, Enlarged 


and thoroughly revised throughout. Richly Illustrated with Full-page 
Portraits of all the latest Champion Dogs, and numerous smaller ilus- 
-rations. 
A complete and Practical Guide to all that is known al Hi every Breed of Dog in 
the World, their Show Points, Properties, Uses and Peculiarities, Successful Man- 
agement in Health and Sickness, Rules and full Particulars of all Dog Clubs, etc 


FOURTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


price 5s. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. © onsisting of ‘T'wenty-nine 


Fairy Tales. Translated from various Languages by An HONY R.MoONTALBA, 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a memoir of Doyle, and an 
Introduction. 


SECOND EDITION, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 3s. €d. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: being 


Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev 
ARTHUR Mae, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and 8 large Illustrations 
by Sydney Paget, War Artist to the /diustrated London News in these 
Campaigns. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., by FRANCIS W. MOORE. 


HUMOROUS PIECES. A Collection of Original Recita- 


tions in Prose and Verse, including—, 


Jack and Jill. 


Baby’s First Tooth. 


} 


Oddities of Every Day. 
The Fiat Iron. Little Jack Horner, 
Man Proposes, Advice Gratis. 

And Twenty-three Other Pieces. 


By the same Author. Cloth 


HUMOROUS PLAYS. This Collection of Short Plays, 


Duologues and Proverbs in Action is intended as an addition to the scanty 
assortment of pieces suitable for private representation. 

Having been originally written for this purpose, they involve only a very 
limited number of characters and no exceptional amount of dramatic ex 
perience. Each is comprised within a single act, and the requirements as to 
scenery, costumes and stage appliances are of a simple kind. The scenes are 

all indoors, 

All are available for performance, when in public or private, without 
payment. 

The Plays in this volume may also be had separately, in paper covers, 

crown 8vo, at 6d. each. 


BIRD'S CHESS WORKS. 


‘A BIRD'’S-EYE VIEW OF CHESS.’ 


gilt, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Just Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


CHESS HISTORY 


AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Dealing with the Origin and Early History of Chess, together with 
Amusing Anecdotes, etc., concerning Noted Players, and con- 
taining a Portrait of the Author, H. E. BIRD, 


BIRD’S MODERN CHESS. 

BIRD’S CHESS OPENINGS, 5s. 

BIRD'S CHESS MASTERPIECES, 3s. 6d. 
BIRD’S CHESS: a Manual for Beginners, 1s. 


Lendon: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160A FLEET STREET, E,C, 
Publishers of Debrett's Peerage, 
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Shipping Announcements, 


P.O. Mait Steamers From 
LonDON To 


DOMDAY, QTIEARTAM, MALTA, 
T, ADEN, and Ever 
MADRAS via BOMBAY.” *) sia 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, E 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND. - E very 
TASMANIA, NAPLES, an | ortnight, 
ALEXANDRIA... . . 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall St 
London, I:.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, SAW, 


[NODIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSiA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Linrp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. : 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOoOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS, ROCKHAMPTON, 
30MBAY,. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEF, MARYBOROUGH, 
BAGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND and JAVA, 
Lvery Comfort for a Tropical boyagy. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co, 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, 5.W 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEweit & Co., Albert Square, Manchester Pall 
Mall, and Iyock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 











F R { Hlead Ofii 2 ed 
Managers {} . GREEN & CO., and Fumeacn fuues, 
: ANDERSON, ANDI RSON & CO. Lonpox. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENC -¥ RCH AVENUE, ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, 


hotel EE 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Eruraim., 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K G., 








the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting: 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine CONNOISSEUT ; table d’hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For , ariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON, 
Langham Hotel ' 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric Light throughout. M: yderate Tariff. 
Table d Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 











SONGS, MEASURES, 
METRICAL LINES. 


BY 
JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 
Price 5s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp- 





THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo.) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, ete. 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fin 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director, 
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096000, MoILVAINE & . ‘} ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Published 


This Day. 
THE D'URBERVILLES.’ 


A Set of Tales, with some 


° THE AUTHOR OF ‘TESS OF 


Les LITTLE IRONIES. 


loquial Sketches, entitled ‘A Few Crusted Characters.’ By 
“As HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. te Se 
"Not E.—The First Large Edition sold out a week before publication. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 
Now Ready at all Libraries. 


A WARD IN CHANCERY. By Mrs. ALexAnbeR. 


Vols., crown 8vo. 
Now Ready at all Libraries. 


son EVERY-DAY FOLKS. By Epren Puiteporrs, 
\uthor of ‘ Folly and Fresh Air.". Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

dern fictional literature cannot boast of an abler or more entertaining 

-Datly Teli 


Two 


wi fk eraph. 
\ novel of exceptional abil i = Glasgow Herald. 
Mr. Phillpotts book will score a success.’—/?/ack and White. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JACK URQUHART'S DAUGHTER,’ Etc. 
NEEDS MUST: A Novel. By Ameria S. C. Youne 
Pamela Sneyd). Crown 8vo, 6s. Nexé week 


ARNOLD. 
md Edttion 


Pec, 1 60 A Study. By Fruer M. 


_ s. Od. Se 


ngly recommend a little novelette by the sister of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward oat niece of Matthew Arnold. .\ most suggestive story of singular 
, mi : Truth. 
pOPUL AR SERIES OF SHORT STORIES ny BRITISH \UTHORS. 
In cloth, 33. 6d, each. 
1, [N A NORTE COUNTRY VILLAGE. 
By M. E. FRANcts, Author of ‘ Whither?’ Second Edition. 


By E. F. Benson, Author 
Third Edition. 
TIREBUCK, 


to 


Sx COMMON THINGS. 


of ‘ Dodo.’ 


3. THE LITTLE WIDOW. 
\uthor of ‘ Dorrie,’ ete. 
HARPER FOR MARCH. 
ABRIDGED CONTENTS :~ 
ned Tragedy. By L. Alma Tadema, 
By Mary E. Wilkins, .Author 


2 


By WILLIAM 


An Undivi 

The Buckley Lady, 

Nun,’ ete. 
Part ITT. 


of ‘A New England 


du Maurier, 


KE. Nor ris. 


Trilby. 
A Partie 
Great Industri 


By George 

By W. 
-A Steel ‘Tool. 

luberculosis and its Prevention. By T. 


London : Oscoop, 


Curree, 


Mitchell Prudden, M.D. 


McILVAINE AND COMPANY, 45 Albemarle Street. 





JUST READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY, 
EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES, 


CONTAINING 
TEN YEARS’ OBLIVION. By the Auth ‘The Medicine Lady. 
AN er rei: re INTERVIEW WITH MR. EDWARD LLOYD. By 


ARRY 


DYNAMITE AND ns 94 alma 


‘Crimes { Criminal 
SINGING BOB. By Atice Mavp MEApows. 
ACTORS’ MAKE-UP. 
tOW COMPOSERS WORK. by F. A. Jorrs. 


lad numerous other Slories and Articles, with 157 lilustrati 


Price 6d.; post free 9d. 


ors of 


being the First of ries of Articles on 


ALSO READY, 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


For February, containing 


L COMPLETE SET OF PORTRAITS OF THE QUEEN'S DESCENDANTS, 


THE FIRST ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES OF EMINENT ARTISTS: 
THE RETURN OF THE HOSTAGE. By Puit R. Morris, AR.A 
LOCH CORUISK. By J. Macwuirter, A.R.A. 
A RETREAT: Episode of the German-French War. By E. Cro: 
(OING HOME. By Hexry Woops, A.R.A. 
IHE FIRST STEP, By Tuomas Farp, R.A. 
THE PICTURE MAGAZINE isa unigu 
250 High-Class Illustrations for @@. Lost 


rs, A.R.A 


¢ Magazine, containing about 


Ire 8d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C. 


a 


ROSES HYBRID PERPETUAL 


SPECIAL OFFER 


\ splendid collection, including all the most beautiful and popular varieties, true 





tv name. Fine Dwarfs or Bushes, trimmed ready for planting, per doz, 5s. 6d.3 
‘for 3s.; or 25 for 10s. Extra choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz., 
6d.; 6 for 45.3; or, 25 for 14s. All carriage free for cheque or P.O,O. 


DANIELS BROS., 


Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. 








THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


CONTENTS.—No. 275.—FEBRUARY 1894. 
Notes , ‘ : . - 859 
A Short Way with fomeveliinas ; ‘ - 362 
‘Parliamentary Dupes’. . , , . 363 
King Croker . ‘ ‘ ; i , . 3863 
The Positivist at Bay. . , P . 364 
Selous v. Labouchere , , ; : . 3865 
A Necessary of Life. ‘ , : . 366 
The Mythology of Parsifal  , é ‘ » 367 
The Dissolution , , ‘ , . 868 
‘ Progressive Art’. ‘ P , ‘ . 369 
The Asymptote . . , ‘ - » 369 
Martin Marprelate ' ° : . 370 
The * Dreadful Trade’ Again 7 ‘ . 3872 

‘Huel Wherry’ — we 


By Karl Blind . 373 


A Russian Prince on India. 


In the Basement. By H. B. Marriott Watson 374 
Correspondence 

Hans Von Bulow, ; ° ° » 376 
Fragmenta , ° , , : : - 877 
Tragical Romance, , ‘ ' ‘ . 378 
Mind and Body . ° ‘ ; ° « 38 
Lesmahago Abroad ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ » 379 
Novels and Tales . . : ‘ : » 380 
Korea , , : : : , ‘ . 358i 
Church Gossip . : . . » 3882 


The Land Difficulty, ; . : * 382 
Old and New : ‘ ‘ , A - 383 
Books of the Week e ° ‘ ‘ » 384 





BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publishers . . . . . ‘ ° « ii, ili, iv, 384, Vv 
Shipping a a ee ae oe il 
Hotels . . . ‘ ’ . , . e . e . ii 
Miscellaneous . . «+. + «© « o « 4, ffi, v, vi 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 Two ‘a Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIC POGKET HANDKERCHIEFS — 


Children’s bordered 1/3 | Hemstitched °° 
‘ ne Ladies’ ° 2/9 ys 





Ladies . ° 
Gents’ . 3/37 § | Gents 3/11 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


#, Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, ss. 6d. 

per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards by 
3 yard J ss. r1d, each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1$d. each.. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1s. 2$d. each, Monograms, 
Crests, aa ats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the 1 ye and the E o aa Frederick of Germany, 
lease name this Publication, 


~~ 











Y APPLY To— 


WOODE 
ly EYRE AND SPOTTIS 
YW 





(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


YY, East Harding St., 
Mp , 


LONDON, E.C. 
IF YOU WANT— 
Deposit a/c’s opened. 


Standing Orders received, 


Lists on Application. 


Ny 
Any Information given. Up 
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THE OXFORD CHAUCER 


In Six Volumes, demy 8vo, with Portrait 
and Facsimiles. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


EDITED FROM NUMEROUS MANUSCRIPTS 


By Prof. W. W. SKEAT. 





NOW READY, VOL. IL, Price 16s. 


Pp. txiv, 568, demy Svo, with Contemporary Portrait and Facsimile 
From the Harleian MS. 


CONTENTS. 


General Introduction. 
Life of Chaucer. The Romaunt of the Rose. 
List of Chaucer's Works. The Minor Poems. 


ee as Romennt ae "4 the Romaunt of the 
se. 


Introduction to the Minor 
Poems. | Notes to the Minor Poems. 


The remaining Five Volumes, wil 


during the present year. 


Pes 2:2 ? P ? 
i Ué published at short intervais 
: 


The complete set of Six Volumes is offered to Sub- 
scribers at Thres Guineas net, payable 
in advance. 


Ge The Subscription List will be closed before the issue is completed, and 
the names of original subscribers will be given at the end of the 
sixth volume. 

HIS Edition of Chaucer, by one of the greatest Authorities on 

ea'ly English Literature, represents the unremitting labour of a 
quarter of a century. It is a eomplete edition of ALL THE GENUINE 
works of Chaucer, whether in prose or poetry. It contains an ENTIRELY 

NEW TEXT, founded upon the best Manuscripts and the earliest Printed 

Editions. 

It is the first modern edition (not counting mere reprints from tke 
old black-letter cupies) which contains the whole of Chaucer's Works. 

Various readings are recorded wherever they have any interest or 
value. 

The requirements of METRE and GRAMMAR have been carefully con- 
sidered throughout. Besides these, the PHONOLOGY and SPELLING of 
every word have received particular attention, the spelling being, in fact, 
a fair guide to the true old pronunciation. ‘The present edition is there- 
fore the first that adequately represents the author's words. 

A COMPLETE COMMENTARY accompani's the whole, in’ which 
Chaucer's indebtedness to Poccaccio, Statius, Ovid, Boethius, etc., is duly 
pointed out. 

In the NOTES every difficulty has been consid >+red 

The GLossAry is of exceptional fulness; and all necessary INDEXES 
are appended. 


OXFORD: At the Clarendon Press; 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warhouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—Wew Volumes. 
EpiTED BY THE DUKE OF BEAYFORT, K.C., ano A. E. T. WATSON, 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


By CLIVE PHILLIPS WOOLLEY. 
Vol. I. AFRICA, NORTH AMERICA, etc. With 


Contributions by Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, W. C. OSWELL, F. J. 
JACKSON, WARBURTON PIKE, and F. C. SELOUs. With 20 Plates 
and 57 Illustrations in the Text by CHARLES WHYMPER, J. WOLF, 
and H. WILLINK, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


II. INDIA, THE ARCTIC REGIONS, THE CAU- 
CASUS, RUSSIA, SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, etc. With 
Contributions by Lieut-Colonel R. HEBEK PERCY, ARNOLD PIKE, 
Major ALGERNON C. HEBER Percy, W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, 
Sir HENRY POTTINGER, Bart., Lord KILMOREY, ABEL CHAPMAN, 
WALTER J. Buck, and Sr. GEORGE LITTLEDALE. With 16 
Plates and <6 Illustrations in the Text by CHARLES WHYMPER, and 
from en Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. [On Tuesday next. 





Vol 


Lonpon :| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN. — 
DEATH AND THE PLOUGHMAN’S WIFE: 


A Ballad Made and Etched by WILLIAM STRANG. 
Folio, Ten Guineas net. On March » 
*.* With ten Etchings and two Mezzotint Engr: avings, One Hundred and ‘. 
Copies have been printed, of which 100 are for sale. No cheaper edition wil 
issued ; the plates will be destroyed after publication, 


MAURICE JOKAI, 


EYES LIKE THE SEA. A Novel. Trans- 


lated from the Hungarian of Maurice Jokai, by R. Nisset Bary, 3 Vols 
At the Libraries 
‘The great charm of the book is the manner in which Jokai analyses Bessie's 
character. All through the story, indeed, we feel ourselves in the pert, Boy's 
master of the human heart.’—.S/eaker. ; 
‘The whole book is full of interest, owing to the strange life described, the strange 
characters, and the admirable self-restraint and the art of the story- teller.’ 
VWanchester Guardian. 
‘ Bessie with her five * husbands,” is not quite the domestic kind of wo man who 
would be appreciated at a mothers’ meeting, but she is a remarkable creation. 
Glasgow Herald, 


MR. GEORGE CISSING’S NOVELS. 
YT 
New and 


THE ODD WOMAN. A Novel. 


Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. Now ready, 


‘The book is more than reads able ; it is absorbing.’— 4 thexa@um. 
New and 


THE EMANCIPATED. A Novel. 


Che aper Edition. 1 vol., Read; 

‘A little buoyancy, a little of hor joy of earth, of the spirit of Mr. Meredith~nay 
or of Rabelais—what is the use of wishing these things toa talent radically different 
It is much if such a talent can end, as Mr. Gissing seems likely to, in a creed that is 
somewhat dreary, but stil strenuous, self-contained, and not ‘desperate without 
dignity. Doubtless the sense of an advance in creative power 1s one ot the best 
satisfactions that can come to a writer of this tempei; we believe that the present 


ll be 


novel warrants such satisfaction.’—A/anchester Guardia 
DENZIL QUARRIER. A Novel. 1 vol. 6s 
‘Very powerful, very cruel, very true.” —Hi orld. 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 
»—° . ~ 
A CLUSTER OF NUTS: Being Sketches 
among My Own People. By KATHARINE TyNANn (Mrs. H. A. Hinkson), 
* Kindly Irish of the Irish, 
Neither Saxon nor Italian.’ 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | -Vert week, 


W. B. YEATS, z 
Men and Women, 


THE CELTIC TWILIGHT: 


Dhouls and Fairies. i16mo, 3s. €d. 
‘It opens up new horizons, too often obscured for us by the smoke and 
pots of cities: it reasserts the eterna on of romance.’—4 thenaum- 


PEARCE 


DROLLS from SHADOWLAND. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


* Marked by graceful fancy and imaginative powers.’ Gfeaker. 
‘This is in many respects a very good little book. Some of the storics show real 
imaginative power, and they are told with an earnestness that rivets the attention.’ 
— a Atheneum. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, 


LILIUM AURATUM 


(The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan). 
SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 


This magnificent Lily is unrivalled for pots in the greenhouse, or the 
open 8 irden, It is quite hardy, easy of cultivation, and very free-flowering 
with large deliciously scented blooms. Planted now will bloom splendidly 
during the Summer and Autumn. 

FINE SELECTED BULBS. 


12 for 4s. od., 6 for 2s. 6d., or 25 for 8s. Od. 


EXTRA FINE ROOTS, 


2 for 8s., 6 for 4s. 6d., or 25 for 15s. 
, 


VERY LARGE BULBS, 
12 for 12s., 6 for 6s. €d., or 25 for 21s, 
All carriage free for cash with order, 


DANIELS BROS., 
Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 


DANIELS’ 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


SEND FOR 


The Amateur'’s Packet, 


CONTAINING : 
Eighteen beautiful varieties of Easy Culture, specially s¢ lected for a long 
succession of lovely fiowers in the open garden, as follows 
Nasturtium, Empress of India 
Night-scented Stock 
Phiox Drummondi grandiflora 


chimney- 





Aster, choicest double 
Calliopsis Drummondi 
Candytult, Empress 


Coliinsia bicolor Poppy, New Shirley 
Clarkia integrepetala rosea Scarlet Linum 
Godetia, splendid mixed Stock, finest double 


Helichrysum, choice m.xed Sweet Peas, mixed 
Leptosiphon densiflorus albus Viscaria oculata rosea 
Mignonette, Victoria Giant Zinnia, finest double mixed 

The above splendid collection, with cultural direct’ons, post free 2s. 6d., 


or two for 4s. gd. 
Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the Summer an i 


Autumn, 
OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
2s. 6d., 53., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 1§s., and 21s. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers, 


DANIELS BROS., 





| THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, NORWICH. 
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NOTES 


Tue Commons’ amendments to the Lords’ amendments 
to the Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Bill were 
under consideration in the Upper House on Friday. 
It was arranged not to insist on the omission of ‘ eight’ 
as the number of representative members to serve on the 
Central Fishery Board. Lord Playfair moved that the 
Lords should not press for deletion of the permission to 
the Scottish Secretary to apportion the seaboard counties 
into eight districts. In the course of his remarks he 
declared that the inclusion of Edinburgh was sanctioned 
by the precedent of the English Act, and that Glasgow 
could not be covered by any definition of a seaboard county. 
The bottom was knocked out of his argument, however, 
by Lord Camperdown, who showed that there was no 
comparison between the optional English measure and 
the present compulsory one. It was rather suspicious, he 
added, that while certain districts were arbitrarily and 
unjustly taxed, others which returned Ministers were 
exempt. Probably because the Government’s position 
was untenable Lord Playfair explained, amid laughter, 
that the inclusion of Edinburgh was not deemed a vital 
matter. On a division the Lords carried their point by 
72 to 23 votes. It was proposed by Lord Playfair that 
the Peers should not withhold rating power from the 
District Committees, but that right of appeal to the 
Scottish Secretary should be accorded. Lord Huntley 
averred that Scotland viewed the new proposal with more 
aversion than the old. Once more the division was in the 
Lords’ favour, the figures this time being 60 to 20. The 
other amendments were quickly settled, as they were all 
of minor importance. 





Questions in the Commons on Friday elicited from the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Foreign Office the infor- 
mation that topographical inquiries on the Upper Mekong, 
preliminary to the formation of a Buffer State between 
British and French territories, had been deferred till 
autumn; and from the Home Secretary the announcement 
that the congregation of Anarchists in London was 
receiving attention. On _ consideration of the Lords’ 
amendments to the Parish Councils Bill, the President of 
the Local Government Board moved disagreement with any 
Parliamentary appeal against the compulsory acquisition of 
allotments. The Lords’ proposal was defended by Mr, 
Balfour, who contended that it was cheaper and better 
than any other; and considerable diversity of opinion was 
afterwards expressed on the subject. Of course, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had no doubt on the point: 
the Government must adhere to its scheme. In the end 
the motion was adopted without a division. On the 
motion of the President of the Local Government Board 














Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. W. 
Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: Wio1. Telegrams: 
‘ Rucack, St. Andrews,’ 


disagreement with the Lords’ amendment providing that 
the rent awarded on compulsorily-acquired ground should 
be at the rate of three per cent. on its selling value was 
carried by 212 to 118. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved disagreement with the provision that the landlord 
should not be liable for any compensation to the tenant of 
land taken for allotments, and gained his point by 207 
to 150. It fell to Sir William Harcourt, however, to 
demonstrate the utility of the Lords’ revision by accept- 
ing important amendments concerning arbitration pro- 
cedure and mining rights. 





On the Commons’ amendments to the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Employers’ Liability Bill there was an 
instructive debate in the Upper House on Monday. The 
Colonial Secretary moved that the House should agree to 
the first paragraph of the Commons’ amendment in Lord 
Dudley’s Clause applicable to insurance societies formed 
before the passing of the Act. It was proposed that 
contracting-out should be permitted for three years, so 
that the London and North-Western Railway Company 
and others concerned might review their position, aud 
estimate the measure’s effect on their operations. Lord 
Dudley trusted the Lords would not accept the illogical 
and unsatisfactory amendment the Commons had passed 
by a majority of two votes. The three years’ respite was 
of no value whatever to the societies, since it merely 
postponed inevitable disaster. It was urged by Lord 
Cowper that the House should adhere to Lord Dudley’s 
amendment, which was approved by the great mass of 
independent workmen, who desired (and who deserved) 
to be protected from Trades Union tyranny. On a 
division, the Commons’ amendment was rejected by 137 
to 23 votes. The Colonial Secretary proposed that the 
House should adopt the Commons’ amendment, which 
deleted a sub-section providing that the prohibition of 
contracting-out should not apply to future insurance 
agreements sanctioned by the Board of Trade. Lord 
Monk Bretton mentioned that a verbal amendment made 
at his instance had, through a clerical error, been omitted 
from the Clause as last sent to the Commons, On the 
suggestion of the Marquess of Salisbury, the words 
accidentally omitted were restored, and the Clause thus 
amended was returned to the Commons, while Lord Ripon’s 
motion was postponed. 





Ix the Commons on Monday the Home Secretary, 
answering Mr. Howard Vincent, stated that the British 
Constitution did not permit the Executive to expel 
Anarchists and other persons whose presence was con- 
sidered dangerous to the peace of the commonwealth. 
The Government, though it held that no necessity for a 
change of law had arisen, was ready and anxious to 
co-operate with others in any practical measures for 


dealing with the enemies of society; and, in its 
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opinion, the direction for such efforts was a more constant 
and concerted interchange of information, with combined 
action, both detective and punitive, between the Govern- 
ments and Police of different nations. The Scottish 
Secretary, in reply to Mr. Buchanan, announced the 
abandonment of the Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) 
Bill in consequence of the Lords’ amendments. On the 
Parish Councils Bill the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board moved that the House should disagree with 
the Lords’ amendment in favour of churchwardens as 
trustees on non-ecclesiastical charities. The Opposition 
demonstrated that the object of the Government was to 
put a stigma on the churchwardens, but the Item 
carried the motion by 209 to 157 votes. On the 
rescinding of the Lords’ reduction of the number of such 
trustees appointed to the Parish Council to one-third of 
the whole, Mr. Fowler had a following of 215 to 165. 
Disagreement was expressed with such of the Lords’ 
amendments as confirmed the power of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to nominate guardians in metropolitan unions, 
made Councillors members of Boards of Guardians and 
District Councils, and withheld the magistrate’s title from 
the chairman of a District Council as an adjunct to his 
office. The President of the Local Government Board 
then moved that the House disagree with the Lords’ 
amendment prohibiting the extension of the Bill to 
London. Mr. Goschen complained that a Clause so 
important should have been tacked on to a measure 
having naught to do with the metropolis. Of course the 
Government did not desire to reform the London vestries 
so much as to pick a quarrel with the Lords. In the end 
the motion was adopted without a division. 





Tue Lords had a formal sitting on Tuesday, but 
interest was centred in the Commons, where the con- 
tracting-out provisions of the [mployers’ Liability Bill 
were, it was understood, to be made the pretext for 
opening a crusade against the Peers. It was announced 
in the Ministerial whip that the Prime Minister meant to 
move ‘ that the Bill be laid aside’ but, to the dismay of 
his followers, he simply applied for its withdrawal in the 
lamest terms. The Lords’ amendment could not be 
considered apart from its general bearing on the frame- 
work and substance of the measure, In his view the pre- 
ponderance of opinion amongst the working classes was 
averse from the amendment, and consequently the Govern- 
ment recommended the House to maintain the position it 
had assumed. Mr. Balfour was amazed at this mere 
restatement of the case presented so often in the many 
debates on the subject-matter, and at the action of the 
Government in throwing away three-fourths of the bread 
because it could not get the whole loaf. Doubtless the 
Government was the best judge of its own incompetency, 
and, if it deemed nine-tenths of its work valueless, it was 
surely not for the Opposition to contradict. But, as the 
Government deliberately committed this act of infanticide, 
it must not afterwards go to the country with the plaint, 
‘What a beautiful Bill it was that the Opposition 
destroyed !’ The members of the Cabinet ought not to 
praise the virtues of their offspring at the very moment 
when they were cutting its throat. It was clear, however, 
that the Gladstonians preferred a bone of contention with 
the Lords to any improvement in the condition of the work- 
ing classes. The Home Secretary said that his colleagues 
and himself were prepared to take the opinion of the 
country, since the Lords’ mutilation of the Bill had 
relieved them of the responsibilities of parentage. Of 
course, as Mr. Chamberlain remarked, it was not the 
duty of the Opposition to stand between the Government 
and infanticide, and Mr, Gladstone’s motion was carried by 
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225 to 6 votes. On the completion of some formal business 
the House adjourned. 





Po.rricians of all shades of opinion recognise that a 
crisis is at hand, and their organisations are hard at work 
in the expectation of an early appeal to the country. Jt is 
significant of much that well-nigh the whole of the plat- 
form work is left to the Unionists, and that the Separatists 
can only be induced to repeat threadbare shibboleths at 
such inventions of the Caucus as the Portsmouth Con- 
ference and the St.  James’s Hall variety enter- 
tainment. During the present week some excellent 
speeches on Constitutional lines have been delivered 
in various parts of the country. Lord Dunraven, 
for instance, contended at Bridgend that the Lords 
were merely accomplishing the work for which their 
Chamber existed when they amended measures sent 
them by the Commons, Of course, he admitted, the 
abolition of the Upper House was intelligible enough, but 
still, he urged, it must be discussed and decided on its 
merits. Concerning his proposed campaign in Bradford, 
Lord Randolph Churchill had something to say to his 
London constituents. Lo:d George Hamilton and Mr, 
Matthews, at Colchester and Birmingham respectively, 
criticised the hasty and bungling legislation of the Govern- 
ment, and justified the action of the Lords, while the 
former presented a spirited appeal for an efficient Navy. 


Nor all the Radical party has bowed itself down for 
party purposes in the House of the Local Veto Reunion. 
It is a significant fact that one of the evening Radical 
papers has undertaken to oppose the present Bill, and any 
similar measure. On Wednesday, too, a deputation of 
Radicals and Trade Unionists visited Mr. Chamberlain, and 








protested against the injustice that will be done to the 
working classes if the Bill, which Mr. Gladstone has pro- 
mised to mention definitely in the next Queen’s Speech, 
should ever become law. Neither Mr. Chamberlain nor 
any one else believes that serious attempt at passing 
will be made: because the common Radical, eager as 
he is to legislate to other people’s discomfort, will never 
consent to an interference with his own convenience. But 
supposing that Sir William Harcourt found himself com- 
pelled to fulfil his dangerous and reckless pledges to the 
noisiest section of the community, his effects would 
‘rob the poor man of his beer’ and permit the midd!e- 
classes to be drunk as they would. Moreover, where the 
publicans were weak, the sale of intoxicants would be pro- 
hibited altother, but certain districts where they were strong 
would become plague-spots of intoxication and all its attend- 
ant vices. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain was indignant, and 
rightly indignant, at the Government’s proposal to avoid the 
payment of compensation. Ifa railway company ora county 
council destroys a publican’s business for its own purposes 
it is compelled to pay a proper sum for damages, If a 
district, for the purposes of saving souls, would deter- 
mine all its licences there is no sound excuse by which it 
can avoid similar payment. But temperance reform is not 
a matter for legislation as Mr, Chamberlain insisted : 
progress must be the work of a healthy public opinion. 





Tue debate on the new corn duties in the French 


Chamber has served as a pretext for the introduction of 


much irrelevant matter. M. Jaurés, the Socialist, set 
forth the Collectivist solution of the agricultural difficulty, 
namely, that the State should assume a monopoly of the 
import of wheat, suppress middlemen, and fix prices. 
The enunciation of this medieval programme seems to 
have been prodigiously eloquent, and, on the morrow M. 
Léon Say made an effective reply based upon free-trade 
arguments, Further, M. Méline was for out-and-out Pro- 
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tection, while M. Jules Guesde preached mere Socialism 
and M. Jules Roche Individualism. After M. Jaurés had 
been defeated by 481 votes to 52, there emerged the 
question: fixed duty or sliding scale. M. Méline, the 
Chairman of the Customs Committee pronounced for the 
latter, but he was handsomely beaten ; and the tariff now 
stands at seven francs, the Government having power to 
reduce the duty should bread become dear during the 
recess. Meanwhile, the Frankfurter Zeitung announces 
that the Russian Government has addressed a strong 
remonstrance to the Republic and even threatened to 
break off commercial relations. The statement reads 
shrewdly like an invention ; nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt that the Corn duties, combined with the Russo- 
German commercial treaty leave France more or less 
isolated, 





| Tue Kaiser's return visit to Friedrichsruh passed off 
pleasantly enough, and the reporters were constrained to 
observe merely the embraces on arrival and departure, 
The absence of Count Herbert can scarce have been 
accidental, and it gives the lie to those absurd rumours 
about the return of the Bismarcks to public life. How- 
ever, the spectators displayed a praiseworthy enthusiasm, 
and, his guest gone, the fire-brigade had to clear the way 
for the aged statesman. Since his return to Berlin the 
Emperor has delivered an address to recruits for the 
Navy, in which he announced that the sufferers in the 
Brandenburg disaster are to be buried with the honours of 
war. His earlier telegram promised a tablet to their 
memory, while, as for the rest, ‘ Full steam ahead.’ His 
unfortunate Chancellor rides uneasily at anchor, having 
been sorely harassed in the Reichstag with regard to 
colonial shortcomings. Count von Caprivi’s answers 
were, as usual, straightforward, but he had to admit many 
mistakes and much extravagance. Also the Budget Com- 
mittee is ruthlessly cutting down the estimates for the 
Imperial Army, Conservatives no less than Herr Richter 
being seized with an economical fit. 





Tue Italian Parliament reassembled on Tuesday, when 
Signor Crispi proceeded to quash all interpellations on 
the risings in Sicily at Massa Carrara in his most 
trenehant fashion. Signor Imbriani was closured, and the 
sitting suspended. Next day came Signor Sonnino’s 
financial statement, which proposed desperate remedies 
for a desperate situation. The deficit for 1894-95 he 
estimated at over £7,000,000 ; he will impose new taxes 
to the amount of £4,000,000, and retrieve £1,800,000 by 
economies in expenditure ; besides, he will convert the 
five per cent. stock and so effect an equilibrium. 
The fresh taxation will cover nearly every conceivable 
source, including incomes, and he has an ingenious device 
for reconciling the agricultural classes to the increase of 
the land tax, namely, by raising the duty on wheat. The 
scheme is undoubtedly large, but the question remains to 
be answered : ‘ Will the country put up with burdens so 
various and so heavy?’ The peasantry is ripe for blank 
refusal to pay, and many of the imposts projected are pre- 
cisely those which can be most easily evaded. However, 
Signor Sonnino has made it clear that the Chamber must 
take his measures in the lump or reject them altogether, 
and Italian patriotism must be trusted to accomplish the 
rest, if it be achievable at all. 





Tur Omladina treason trial has ended as such trials do 
end, Of the seventy-eight accused only eight or ten 
(correspondents unaccountably disagree) have been ac- 
quitted, The terms of the indictment, which ranged from 
high treason to malice, and included the very safe count 
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of belonging to a secret society, rendered any other result 
impossible. On the other hand, Mrva’s pocket-book only 
found weight when it was corroborated by independent 
evidence. Eight of the culprits were sentenced to hard 
labour for treason ; the heaviest term was secured by a 
lad named Johann Zieghoser, who carried off eight years. 
It will teach him manners, and by the time he comes out 
it will no longer be fashionable to be a Young Czech with 
a dash of the assassin. Others got six, five years, and so 
on, and fifty-nine got milder terms—going down to a fort- 
night. They say the counsel for the defence is going to 
appeal against all the sentences: much good may it do 
him! What the result of the trial will be appears not 
yet. It will bring down the police records of Prague, and 
bring up the prison records of certain young raffians and 
fools. Much more it would be sanguine to hope. 





Tue Opium Commission finished its inquiry on Tuesday, 
when, characteristically enough, some of the time was 
consumed in reading the charges of a missionary named 
Prautch, who accused the Bombay Government of with- 
holding evidence. Also, the Anti-Opium Society has 
asserted that the authorities of Jeypore have imprisoned 
hostile witnesses, but the Durbar has replied that the 
statement was baseless. On the other hand, the senior 
member of the Hyderabad Board of Revenue, Mr. Darleps 
declares that it would be impossible to carry on the Nizam’s 
Government if the drug were prohibited. For the rest, 
The Times correspondent telegraphs that the evidence 
during the past week has been ‘ of the usual character,’ 
and no new facts emerge from the admirable summary 
published by the same paper. It remains to follow up a 
futile inquiry, by an absolutely futile report. No recent 
incident, except perhaps the repeal of the C.D. Acts, 
testifies more completely to the mischievous influence of 
Padgett M.P., and it is a sin and a scandal that the 
Indian Empire, when in sore financial straits, should have 
to pay for a piece of conscience-mongering humbug. 





Ix Brazil the present interest of the revolution centres 
in the South, where the insurgents having found the 
secessionists of the Rio Grande do Sul out are advancing 
towards Rio, This week two insurgent ships have success: 
fully slipped the forts which guard the narrow entrance 
to Rio harbour—the Republica and the Aquidaban—and 
have sailed southward, probably to join Custodio de Mello. 
Meanwhile, the citizens of Rio are electioneering as 
eagerly as the people of the inland province. It is hoped 
that the new Government will be strong enough to 
put down the Peixotoites ; but on the other hand, the 
greater part of the army is with the President, and there 
seems no reason why the fight should not go on for 
years. A very serious charge against the commander of 
the British squadron comes by way of New York. It is 
said that he refused to protect the boats of a ship which 
was without water, although da Gama threatened to fire 
on her if she communicated with the shore, and that his 
duty was undertaken by the American Admiral. Also, it 
stated that British crews and British residents are 
‘furiously flouting’ our representatives because they co 
nothing to protect anybody at all, and sacrifice British com- 
merce to their zeal for da Gama. It is even said that British 
ships have put themselves under American protection. 
Similar charges are making in America, on the authority of 
Peixoto’s telegrams. Also, Peixoto is ‘run’ by asyndicate 
of American financiers which has done much to nobble the 
press. 
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A SHORT WAY WITH ANARCHISTS 


R. ASQUITH has gone altogether astray in his 
treatment of Windmill Street. No doubt 
Anarchism is a new phenomenon, and its symptoms 
require investigation. Still, the essence of the move- 
ment—an absolute intolerance, namely, of law and 
order—should be familiar to any one who has read his 
Taine, that is toa person of education, as the Home 
Secretary is. For Taine has shown that the I'rench 
Revolution, with its appalling consequences, was the 
work of a few thousands of desperate men. It was not 
hard for these ruffians to overpower a_ bewildered 
Administration and an easy-going populace. ‘They 
knew exactly what to do; every city had its handful 
of resolute conspirators; they struck together, and 
they struck hard. Against such determination 
officialism stood helpless: for routine nothing avails in 
the face of strong, concerted, reckless action. Now, 
Anarchism counts its disciples as yet by hundreds only ; 
and, as themselves ingenuously lament, exceedingly 
few of these are British. ‘The cult appeals to the 
narrow Latin brain, capable of holding only one 
idea at a time, and making it, often as not, the stuff 
of monomania. Its type is the student, as Henry, 
deprived of a career through weakness of will or lack 
of professional opening. Your Frenchman dreads the 
colonies like the plague; and, once he has failed, he 


remains to plot and spout sedition, instead of going off 


to clear scrub in New Zealand or elsewhere. Again, 
the craze has mighty little chance of developing its 
Vaillants arong our own working classes. The British 
mechanic's ideal is one of much beer and many holidays, 
and therefore he believes in Mr. Pickard. But he has 
a strong reserve of common sense, and secret societies 
are not at all to his taste. And it appears well-nigh 
impossible that Anarchism should ever be epidemic in 
the land he rules. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
chemistry has gifted the solitary desperado with a 
capacity for mischief equal to that of whole mobs. 
Besides, Anarchism is essentially cosmopolitan, and 
rages against not one form of government but all. 
Bourdin was a Frenchman, but the presumption is 
that he intended the destruction of an English 
observatory ; and his ‘protest’ would have been just 
as logical as Vaillant’s outrage in the Chamber. 
Under the circumstances it behoves all civilised 
administrations to form a Holy Alliance for the 
extermination of the common enemy. ‘The stronger 
should help the weaker, and Anarchism must not be 
permitted the right of existence, still less the right of 
contagious assemblage. ‘To the law-abiding mind the 
indignant remonstrance of the Paris press against that 
nest of crack-brained scoundrelism off Tottenham Court 
Road appears perfectly justifiable. We did not breed 
these ‘children of the invasion and the Commune,’ but 
they find harbourage in our midst, until the bomb is 
ready, and the hour for explosion comes. Yet Mr. 
Asquith, so far from suppressing the existing gang, 
seems to think that it should rather be strengthened 
than not. Asked by Mr. Howard Vincent if he 


proposed to restrict the immigration of persons 
expelled by continental States, he replied that he did 
not, and fairly won the nickname of the Anarchist’s 
Friend. And he is applauded for his action in 7'he 
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Times. ‘No adequate reason has been shown,’ you 
read, ‘ for impairing the right of asylum to which so 
many eminent foreigners have owed the chance of re- 
gaining in brighter days a high position at home.’ 
Surely a distinction should be drawn between the 
rebel ayainst a particular form of government and 
the rebel against human society? and is not a 
serious confusion of thought implied in the 
equalling of Mazzini, or Orsini even, with such crazy 
cut-throats as Pallas and Henry’ Besides, the impelled 
Anarchists form a small minority in comparison to 
those who have condescended J.ondonwards to suit 
their own convenience. And no wonder, when the 
Autonomie Club is there to give every facility for a 
happy evening ; while the funeral procession of Bourdin 
will form a magnificent medium for Anarchist advertise- 
ment. Nay, suppose a British workman to resent 
such gratuitous insolency in wrong-thinking and 
wrong-doing by kicking some ‘comrade’ in the 
stomach, ‘six months’ hard’ will certainly be his 
portion. ‘Truly, the clubs are mistaken when they talk 
about the abolition of class privilege. ‘That form of 
oppression is rife as ever: only it has been transferred 
to the refuse of mankind. 

Anarchism, we repeat, must be exterminated ; and if 
existing legislation be imperfect, then adequate laws 
must be framed and passed without delay. The 
Explosives Act has certain merits: particularly that 
provision for the examination of witnesses on oath 
before arrests are made, and for compelling them to 
give, if necessary, such answers as may incriminate 
themselves. But the plain truth is that Anarchisin 
should be made a hanging matter: both on ethical 
grounds and because the rope is cheaper than the 
jail. Besides, the Statute is hedged by too many 
limitations, as the necessity of proving criminal 
intent ; whereas the possession of explosives or the 
material wherewith they are made should in itself be 
criminal, Membership of the Autonomie Ciub or any 
other source of Anarchist literature and Anarchist 
methods and deliverances should constitute an offence 
to be rectified by a twenty years’ ‘stretch’ at least. 
According to The Standard, a manifesto was promul- 
gated in Windmill Street, some six weeks since, which 
states that,‘in a struggle like this we hold that all means, 
however desperate, are justifiable.’ Again, ‘ the idea of 
force should not be prominent ; but each comrade is to be 
allowed the fullest freedom of action, and liberty to 
work in all directions.” No later than Sunday last John 
Gibbons delivered himself at a mecting assembled, with 
detectives in the room, for the expression of sympathy 
with Vaillant. ‘He urged them,’ the reporter records, 
‘to learn the art of manufacturing bombs, and to 
spend their leisure hours, which were very few, in 
studying the wonderful science of chemistry, Should 
the time ever arrive when their labours were brought 
to a practical test, they would be honoured by the title 
“A Martyr to Anarchism.”’ Yet this wretch remains 
at large: it may be because the authorities are conscious 
of the utter inadequacy of any punishment they are 
empowered to inflict. Mere imprisonment will not 
meet such cases: what is wanted is the long drop. 
The law must be strengthened without ado ; and if the 
Government will not take action, then—in the last 
resort—Society both must and will. Judge Lynch is 
better than no justice at all; and it so happens that 
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Jamp-posts are a feature not less conspicuous in 
Charlotte Street than milestones are on the Dover 
Road, 


‘PARLIAMENTARY DUPES* 


‘ ARLIAMENTARY GEORGITES’ is a clumsy 

title; and whoever attached it to the letter 
signed ‘One Who is Still Sober’ in The Times of 
Tuesday is not a mark for compliments. But though 
the heading is well-nigh as cumbersome as the signa- 
ture, the matter between is good, and good enough, for 
‘Qae Who is Still Sober’ is moved to comment on the 
strange, disheartening spectacle presented by that 
majority in the Commons which is doing the work of Mr. 
Henry George. He is of opinion that this ‘eminent’ 
person (the epithet, sarcastic or not, is M. Lon Say’s) 
must grin like an augur among augurs, or a Cheshire 
cat alone, when he considers that majority engaged 
in ‘taxing the landlord out of existenc>. By these 
means, Mr. George believes, the millennium will b2 
achieved; and it takes no desperate effort of the 
imagination to conceive of persons in full agreement 
with him. What puzzles this signatory ‘is that a 
majority of the British House of Commons should 
be made up of “ Georgites,”* for after all its members 
are much more ‘landlord’ than anything else. And 
he lifts his hands in amazement at the spectacle of 
men having the withal to pay taxes handing over the 
power to tax to men having it not, and at the same 
time busying themselves with the invention of new 
excuses for taxation. 

Well, the spectacle is a curious one: howbeit 
not so new as in his belated sobriety the writer 
thinks. in fact, it is pretty old. Tne dupes of the 
I’cench Revolution gave one good example, as others 
had done before them, and as yet others will again. 
To be plain, it is exactly what is to be expected 
when ‘sensibility, which is the old, gentlemanly 
name for gush, takes the place of common sense in 
the conduct of affairs. What has our still sober 
friend been doing this many a day, that he can come 
to us now as one amazed?‘ Trust the people, they 
Say. ‘Certainly ; trust the people to do that which 
human beings in general do—follow their own ends.’ 
Thus this still sober person, who thinks it highly 
probable that when the majority, which is not composed 
of landlords, has got free swing to tax the minority, 
which is, it will not fail to use the chance. Experience 
bears him out. What it does not do is to excuse his 
wondering admiration that the landlord fails to grasp 
his very simple proposition. ‘Taine has abundantly 
shown how in the eighteenth century the enlightened 
classes of France went into what they had persuaded 
themselves was a sheep-fold, and found themselves in a 
den of wild beasts. They had at least the excuse of an 
extreme want of experience and of practical knowledge 
of every kind. Yet they might have had both, and still 
been none the wiser. ‘Their correspondents of to-day 
are pretty nearly as blind; yet these have not only the 
experience of the French Revolution, but also the 
example of France and the United States. Since the 
Third Republic came into being, the first has wasted 
more money in what are really free gifts to voters than 
ever she lost by the Franco-German War and the 
}'ranco-German Indemnity ; while in the States a fine 
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surplus has been turned into a handsome deficit by the 
simple process of dividing the revenue among such as 
held, or might be bribed to hold, the Republican ticket. 
Moreover, we ourselves can contribute our share to the 
list of cases in point. ‘ Under Mun cipal Governments 
practically elected by non-ratepayers (who can turn the 
scale) lavish expenditure, rising rates, and the piling 
up of vast debts have proceeded with increasing 
rapidity.” ‘That is so, and ‘Oae Whois Still Sober ’ may 
well ask if ‘ under rural government, similarly elected, 
we are not to expect similar results.’ It is our convic- 
tion that this is precisely what we are to expect. And 
yet a majority of landlords has been forwarding the 
work for years, and is still at it, busy as a bee. 

The still sober correspondent of The 7 imes is inclined 
to seek the explanation of this amazing phenomenon in 
the prevalence of some ‘moral influence, or influenza,” 
which causes those who are seiz2d by it to b2 ‘smitten 
with paralysis of reason.” We shall not dispute his 
formula. The rose by any other name—but the quota- 
tion is somewhat musty. ‘Tae substantial fact is that 
to-day whatever is worth protecting is entrusted 
to the care of protectors as incapable of pro- 
tection as an empty sack of standing upright. 
Listen, for instance, to Mr. Goschen _plaintively 
confessing that it is very hard to oppose the 
London Clauses of the Parish Councils Bill, because 
they look like an extension of the suffrage : ‘ and in this 
House we are all very “timid” as soon as that is the 
case. How may a scattered and still sober remnant 
hope when those who ought to be witnesses for common 
sense can do no better than pitifully lament that one 
particular charge, one stale old parrot-cry, has virtue 
to reduce them to the abjectness of terror? An exten- 
sion of the franchise which carries the power to tax to 
those who have not the capacity to pay, is a piece of 
frenzy, no doubt. Some of us ‘in this House’ know it, 
and our courage goes the length of saying it. But when 
it comes to voting, that is another matter; and the 
Lords amendment, which exempts London from the 
danger, is rejected in the Commons without a division. 
Mere cowardice of this kind accounts for much, but 
‘sensibility’ is for something too. After all, the human 
animal, even when it wears evening dress, ties its white 
tie in an unimpeachable bow, and comes of good 
country stock, is for ever typified by the sheep which 
go on jumping where the bell-wether jumped before. 
That you ought to trust the people; that you must 
trust the people because you cannnot help it; that this 
is a Iemocratic age; and (for all occasions) that the 
thing is inevitable, so you had better do it at once— 
these formulas have now been repeating so long that 
‘collective wisdom, which mainly consists of imitative 
animals, has got to repeat them’by rote, and to ‘ trust’ 
as a matter of course. Hence that practical conversion 
to the principles of Mr. Henry George, which so 
startles ‘One Who is Still Sober.’ 


KING CROKER 


' ID we rebel against the Eaglish, have we de- 

clared Constitutions, made laws, organised a 
nation, in order that Mr. Richard Croker and his suc- 
cessors in the office of ‘Tammany Boss might put his 
foot on our necks and keep it there?” Here are certain 
leading questions put to the people of These States bya 
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writer in an American review (7'he Atlantic Monthly), 
in the vain hope that the problem of Democratic 
government they suggest will receive instant and satis- 
factory solution. King Croker’s evolution is an interest~ 
ing object-lesson in American politics. ‘The man is a 
typical Tammanyite. Of course he went from Ireland : 
for Tammany is an Irish institution which has retained 
all the vices of its origin, and assimilated all the bad 
elements of the Americans. He was but a lad when he 
landed in New York some forty years ago; but he had 
cerlain vigorous and useful characteristics, and, the new 
environment being utterly congenial, they developed 
nobly, and he carmed a reputation as a‘ tough,’ which 
is, b:ing interpreted, a low type of fighting man.’ 
In ‘66 he licked an amateur bruiser, one Dick Lynch, 
and was then matched against a ‘professional.’ After 
that he took to politics, and kept a liquor saloon. 
Enlisting under Tammany, then controlled by a cer- 
tain Kelly, he got asmall clerkship from the Tweed 
‘ring, and so became a municipal administrator, 
appearing presently as Alderman Dick Croker. But 
his statesmanlike qualities were highly appreciated ; 
the office of Coroner led to higher things and plenty of 
what is technically called ‘boodle;’ till in “99 he 
intimated that he would like to be Mayor; and, being 
then Grand Sachem and able to order his own election, 
the Democratic principle triumphed in him once more, 
For the rest, his countenance is described as of the 
bull-dog type, but altogether lacking gentleness and 
brains. 

He holds no public office just now, but he still wields 
the sceptre. He is Boss I., that is to say, and controls 
the minors one and all. Although he has never laboured 
with his hands, except when he was in the ring, and is 
far too clever to work with his head, he luxuriates in 
the silken lap of Democracy, and is building a palace 
at Heidelberg and another at New York. ‘Thus does 
Democracy reward her heroes! No Sultan has more 
absolute power; and no autocracy has ever achieved 
so complete an effect of demoralisation as his has 
done. ‘Two millions of barbarians, born of the greatest 
city in the western hemisphere, are terrorised, exploited, 
and plundered as King Croker wills. For King Croker 
is Tammany, and ‘Tammany is the City Government. 
It is Tammany that puts every man-jack of the City 
staff in office, from the Mayor to the Scavenger. No 
drinking bar, no gambling hell but is a department of 
‘Tammany, and a centre of Tammanyitish propaganda. 
The life of ‘Tammany is jobbery and blackmail ; for 
Tammany buys the control of one section of the 
community with values plundered from another, the 
while that it is terrorising a third by means of 
menaces of persecution. ‘The taverner who does not 
bow the knee to Tammany (which is King Croker) soon 
finds his occupation gone. The business man who will 
have nought to do with Tammany is soon brought face 
to face with Tammany in the shape of tax-collectors, 
surveyors, inspectors, and the like; and if he keeps a 
constant mind and makes himself disagreeable, he may 
be run in by a ‘Tammany policeman, convicted by a 
‘Tammany judge, and held in durance by a ‘Tammany 
turnkey ; when, the State Government being controlled 
by certain other rings akin to ‘'ammany, appeal is 
futile, and there he is: a free-born citizen, no doubt, 
but in far worse case than the old-time nigger (whose 
master was usually a gentleman) and without the hope 
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of an Underground Railway by whose means to cut and 
run from his slavery. 

There is scarce a year but sees some poverty-stricken 
and half-hearted attempt at revolt on the part of 
honest men; and now and then some malefactor, more 
notorious or less clever than his brethren, gets con- 
victed of electoral corruption—as of late one John Y, 
McKene, ‘ political Boss’ of Gravesend, ‘a man with a 
million dollars’—and sent to prison (McKene is in for 
six years). But such spasms are soon soothed, and the 
gang proceeds to rifle, rob, and plunder as before, 
Indeed, the writer in The Atlantic Monthly need enter. 
tain no apprehension as to the future. It is a fact, as 
he suggests, that his forefathers did rebel against the 
English, did declare constitutions, did make laws, did 
organise a nation ; and it isa fact that they accomplished 
all these ends in order that ‘ Mr. Richard Croker and 
his successors in the office of ''ammany Boss,’ might set 
a foot on the neck of the American people and keep it 
there. For it is obvious that there is the neck, and 
there is King Croker’s foot; and it is certain that, 
while These States are as they are, what Tammany hath 
joined no man may hope to put asunder, 


THE POSITIVIST AT BAY 


HERE is no pleasanter vision than Satan rebuking 
Sin, and when you fiad Mr. Frederic Harrison 
bringing charges of Atheism your heart rejoices. You 
do not expect good manners or sound argument from 
the apostle of Positivism, and you do not get them. 
You hear instead a flood of unreasoning abuse and 
irrelevant invective. Into the merits of the triangular 
duel between Admiral Maxse, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
and Sir Charles Dilke we need not enter. In the first 
place, there is no reason why he who was a Radical 
yesterday should not be an Imperialist to-day, and the 
sternest Republican of them all has a perfect right to 
denounce assassination. But when the Positivist uses 
Atheism as a term of reproach, you may be sure that 
he stands at bay—that he is fighting the very last 
battle for his life. Humanity is but a stand-by at the 
best, and if Mr. Harrison has no better God than that, 
he should pause ere he shouts charges of Atheism. 

The truth is Mr. Harrison is but a cleric in a rage. 
A cleric he was born, and a cleric he will die, nor is the 
hysteria, from which he habitually suffers, incompatible 
with the clerical profession. Some time since he desired 
to restore the Elgin Marbles to the Greek nation, to- 
gether with a statuette which once adorned his drawing- 
room. All those who opposed this act of vicarious 
generosity were attacked with the most enchanting 
fury. And now (with the same irresponsibility of anger) 
he has been vilifying Admiral Maxse, because the 
Admiral ‘ accused Mr. John Burns of having some 
years ago referred to assassination as one method 
of despatching political adversaries, ‘A turncoat 
sailor, ‘a boatswain on shore,’ ‘mad Fred ’—these 
are a few of the elegant expressions employed by Mr. 
Harrison. But his master-stroke, as we have said, is 
the accusation of Atheism! To this priest of Positivism 
Atheism, a dogma enforced by his own master, must 
necessarily be the climax of wickedness. 'The word has 
a harsh and grating sound. It is essentially unre- 
spectable, and would not be listened to with patience 
in the conventicle next door, So _ the Positivist 
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reserves it as a weapon of offence, and, doubtless 
to soothe his conscience, and to satisfy ‘ society,’ insists 
on the spiritual beauty of his own creed. If you wanted 
proof of the folly of Positivism, you could not have it 
more clearly established than in Mr. Harrison’s rhodo- 
montade. Never did illogicality scale the topmost 
height before the advent of Auguste Comte. His 
doctrine is, indeed, the blasphemous ass in the lion’s skin 
of religion. He denounced revelation, and then insisted 
on the acceptation of his own follies. ‘Thinking it 
chic not to believe in God, he set up a preposterous 
Baal of his own, which he entitled Humanity, and 
which may have been a comfort to such as find 
solace in a label. He clamoured for freedom 
of thought, and then formulated the narrowest 
creed that human ingenuity has ever devised. ‘There 
was neither tradition nor superstition—both excellent 
excuses for folly—on his side. With a sort of blind 
egotism he would have governed the lives of others. 
Naturally he has failed: for it would probably be 
found, if only his followers could search their hearts 
with sincerity, that he has not influenced even them. 
Though he despised the tyranny of religion, he insti- 
tuted a pretentious ritual of his own, which once was, 
and perhaps may be still, witnessed with all its 
incredible extravagance in the other gospel-shop 

the shop that is not Mr. Harrison’s. With the ambi- 
tion of a half-trained philosopher, he vamped up asham 
synthesis. Because he came to grief in his relations 
with women, he ruled that a second marriage was an 
infamy, that the bond became irrevocable at betrothal. 
And doubtless it is a great solace to his few 
admirers to cherish the belief, that his ‘ passionate 
attachment’ to Clothilde de Vaux was purely 
platonic. ‘That his authority might be felt in all the 
minor relations of life, he invented a preposterously 
foolish calendar, into which he introduced the names of 
of ‘the best hundred authors, whom nobody ever 
cribs. In the full 


came the deluge, he provided 


reads, save in conviction 
that after Comte 
a library on which the devout Positivist should con- 
centrate his attention. Recognising, with the cunning 
of the charlatan, that his nostrum would be unpopular 
without some substantial reward, he held out a future 
life to his disciples, but a life so vague and impersonal 
that it doesn’t seem worth having. 
good Positivist, ‘you joined the quire invisible, which 
is either a heresy or a platitude, and really can’t help 
anybody, because it is inevitably the inheritance of all. 

But the Methodist who thus throws off the 
shackles must always forge new ones, still more 
Ife mistakes the new slavery 


If you were a 


grievous to be borne. 
for emancipation, and goes through the world elated 
at his self-deception. And if your heresy is not 
the same as his, his bosom swells with anger, 
and he shouts Atheist just as Tommy Atkins 
shouts aloud his only epithet. So that," though the 
discussion of the past opinions of others is superfluous and 
irrelevant, firstly because consisteucy is not estimable of 
itself, and secondly because the documentary evidence 
of twenty years ago is always fallacious, we do not 
regret the controversy, which has revealed us a cleric in 
a rage, and displayed to us a dogmatic Positivist in the 
act of charging his enemy with Atheism! What, we 
wonder, will they say to this exhibition at the temple 
of Atheism in Fleur-de-lys Court? One article in the 
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creed remains to mention: the greatest good for the 
greatest number. After Mr. Harrison’s recent exhibi- 
tion, it must be obvious that the greatest good demands 
a sedative or a gag for this priest of Positivism, 


SELOUS V. LABOUCHERE 


HERE is a vast difference between Labby (old 
style) and Mr. Labouchere, M.P. (new style). 
When people were aggravated beyond all bearing by 
Labby, they either took action for libel and lost, or 
the more strenuous, as Mr. Wybrow Robertson and Mr. 
I.awson, worked off their spleen with horsewhips and 
uncle’s canes. But Mr. Labouchere, M.P., is not to be 
silenced under some ten columns of The Times. In 
every respect the increase of importance is much to be 
regretted. J.abby, describing his castigations, was de- 
lightfully impudent ; Mr. Labouchere, M.P., posing as 
an authority on South Africa, ceases to be dismal only 
when he becomes absurd. Besides, the elevation of 
Truth into a serious newspaper implies so complete a 
Jack of humour on the part of all concerned! Its proper 
quarry is the Zierenbergs and the Reuben Mays; not 
matters of Imperial importance. Nor does the argument 
advanced by Colonel Knollys in Tuesday's Times, that 
colonists ascribe extraordinary weight to statements 
printed in the mother-country, in any way better the 
blunder. The presumption is that Mr. Labouchere 
will only write the more violently after the advertise- 
ment: indeed, he intimates as much. 

Accordingly, both Mr. Selous’s letter and The Times 
leaders must be pronounced entirely superfluous. 
They tell us, what we knew before, that Mr. 
Labouchere will convey to his broadsheet every 
kind of accusation, from discredited a 
source, provided it tells against his fellow country- 
men fighting under the British flag. And that, being 
brought to book, he will resort to every species of 
irrelevancy and the suppressio veri. He starts with the 
pure assumption that the Company and the Police 
are ‘marauders, ‘border ruffians, and  ‘ riff-raff.’ 
though he is constrained to confess that the impis may 
have taken the offensive against the Bechuanaland 
force. Nay: ‘the Mashonas have gained nothing by 
the substitution of the rule of the Company for 
that of the Matabele. This monstrous assertion 
he attempts to substantiate by adducing Lendy’s 
expedition, which resulted in the slaughter of a 
‘large number’ of natives, and which was censured 
by Sir Henry Loch and Mr. Buxton. Yet common 
honesty demanded that Mr. Labouchere should have 
given the exact figures—namely, twenty-three (whereas 
the Matabele depopulated or enslaved whole villages) ; 
nor should he have ignored the circumstances that 
N’gomo, besides lifting cattle, was responsible for the 
murder of a Hottentot driver, and that he offered a 
vigorous resistance from an_ inaccessible  hopje. 
Moreover, if the Chief Commissioner is to be quoted 
why should the inquiry of his 
the death of the indunas_ be 
set aside as ‘partisan’? Presumably, nothing 
will satisfy Mr. Labouchere but a Commission 
comprising Mr. Caine and ‘clever’ Mr. Paul. In the 
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same spirit Mr. Selous must be disregarded because he 
may possibly hold mining claims; whereas the slanders 
of the man Francis—by his own confession a murderer 
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and informer of the rankest sort—must be taken 
for gospel. Sergeant-Major Davidson's evidence, to- 
gether with that of Captain Griffiths, is absolutely 
worthless, though both were attached to the Goold- 
Adams column and therefore were eye-witnesses ; but 
the anonymous allegations of ‘Salisbury Horse’ are 
to be considered confirmatory, though he served under 
Sir John Willoughby. Mr. Labouchere, however, sur- 
passes himself when he deals with the so-called ‘ hideous 
scenes of drunken debauchery’ at Buluwayo. Mr. 
Szlous, from personal observation, declares (1) that not 
a single bottle of liquor was sold without a written 
order from Dr. Jameson, and (2) that the allegation 
reads like an absolute lie, because the envoy did not 
reach the king’s kraal until December the 28th, and 
the letter appeared in 7'ruth on the Sth of February. By 
way of answer, Mr. Labouchere adduces some pleasing 
tittle-tattle about Christmas carouses in the Mashona- 
land settlements. Supposing the story to b2 true, 
what does it matter? Even at Northampton the 
charge-sheet on Boxing Day is apt to be fuller than 
ordinary. 

Hitherto Mr. Labouchere’s redeeming virtue has been 
a laudable hatred of cant. But now he must cloak his 
Little Englandism with the language of Little Bethel. 
‘So far as Iam concerned, you read, ‘a man may be 
rich or poor, black or white, a resident in Northampton 
or a resident in the remotest African village under 
“ British influence”; (but) I hope that he will always 
find in me a humble but energetic defender, both in 
Parliament and the Press, if I think that he has suffered 
wrong. Would the Rev. Dawson Burns have written 
otherwise ; and has ever the conventicle snuffle been 
more faithfully reproduced? At the same time 
no rendering of the part of Christian member for 
Northampton can excuse the promulgation of malevolent 
innuendo against British officers and settlers of repute. 
In short, the whole production is beneath contempt, 
and even its style (‘ these sort are’) appears to show a 
certain detericration of intellect. As for the miscal- 
culation of power involved in the supposition that an 
amateur thief-taker, however adroit, can become a 
competent critic of men of action (other than those 
addicted to the use of horse-whips), it is positively 
amazing. However, Mr. Labouchere, with all his faults, 
has a shrewd perception of his own interests ; and when 
he discovers that Imperialism lies beyond his range, he 
will doubtless return to his promoters and impostors, 
Let him take comfort from Dulcinea del Toboso: con- 
cerning whom it is written that she had the best hand 
at salting pork of any woman in all La Mancha. 


A NECESSARY OF LIFE 


LONG time of peace has made us all forget the 

true use of the Navy. The wire-puller regards 

it as a pawn in the play of factions, a handy subject 
for Parliamentary debates and party divisions. The 
philosophic observer has a notion that it is the theme 
of enthusiasm, more or less worthy according to his 
own degree of cynicism. Politicians imagine its useful- 
ness in blockading the Channel, sweeping the Medi- 
terranean, bombarding an enemy’s arsenal, and playing 
a distinguished part in that catastrophe which may be 
averted for years, which even to-morrow may be 
sounding the trumpets over Europe. Nobody would 
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seek to belittle the need of a sound system of 
national defence, nor to discredit any patriotic impulse, 
But it is strange that so practically minded a people as 
the British should so often blind itself to its own interest 
by its inability to see any question apart from its rela- 
tion to politics and sentiment. ‘I'he other day Lord 
George Hamilton read a paper before the Statistical 
Society on ‘Our Ocean Highways, in which he showed 
that unless every one of our trade routes be kept as 
free from hostile invasion as an Kaglish county, the 
population must and will starve. ‘l'wo London journals 
devoted a little space to its discussion : the rest ignored 
it. And yet when there seemed to be a chance that 
the Navy might be made the means of ousting an 
incapable and discredited Ministry, one party 
clamoured that we have all the ships and all the 
men we need, while the other retorted with serious-— 
and true—charges of inefficiency. ‘nose who 
demanded increase and reform did well. But the 
other day they seemed to know not nor care not 
that, unless our Navy can sweep the seas at will, 
if one or two of the chief waterways should be 
blocked, one-third of our mercantile marine would 
cease forthwith from its office, and four weeks would 
see the whole country plunged into such desolation 
as lately pauperised the districts affzcted by the 
coal-strike. A little longer and the result would 
be worse than bankruptcy: it would be famine 
ubiquitous and incurable. Not only is the Navy 
the central factor of Britain’s existence: it is a 
necessary of life, like corn and meat and work, 

Nearly two-thirds of our food supply comes from 
foreign ports. Although the population has increased, 
the acreage devoted to wheat has fallen away by more 
than forty per cent. during the last twenty years, and 
the increase of imported wheat during the same period 
is about seventy per cent. Tne decline in the value of 
stock makes us depend more and more on foreign 
markets for meat. Now, many people hold by the 
theory, and a very pretty theory it is, that if need were 
we could grow all our own corm and raise all our owa 
stock. But it takes time to grow corn and to raise 
stock, and hostile powers are not in the habit of giving 
a years notice when they mean to declare war. ‘Ta? 
effect of a cessation of mercantile traffic would be 
immediate, and starved ploughmen cannot drive the 
plough ; nor would the depleted villages find enough 
men to attend to the cattle. Besides, if all the cattle 
were required for food whence should the second 
year’s meat supply come. ‘Take, too, ‘the matter 
of wages. Every ounce of cotton that goes into 
Lancashire is imported from abroad, like all the silk 
that is spun in London, Coventry, and Leeds: sixty- 
eight per cent. of the wool that is woven in Yorkshire is 
foreign, as is ninety per cent. of the flax that makes Irish 
linens, ‘The effect of a complete stoppage might not be 
felt within the first few days. But it is estimated that 
within a month 1,300,000 persons would be out of work 
simply because of the lack of material to work upon, 
and it is impossible to calculate what would be the 
effect of prices abnormally high, and a demand abnor- 
mally low. Ina word, what we have to contemplate is 
a condition of affairs all over the country such as pre- 
vailed during the coal-strike in certain isolated districts ; 
bread riots in the towns, starvation in the villages, so 
general an impoverishment that relief funds would be 
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impossible, and money all but useless because there 
would be nothing for money to buy. 

All this is what might be. We do not believe that 
it will be, because legislators are not altogether knaves 
any more than electors are altogether fools. But do 
electors or legislators know? A very sensible sugges- 
tion has been made to the effect that Lord George 
Hamilton’s figures should be reduced to their lowest 
terms and scattered over the country. Let the working 
man know what proportion of his weekly wages and 
daily bread depends upon an efficient navy: and there 
will be an end of Gladstonian optimism. The labourer 
will not think that the question of allotments is of more 
importance than a serviceable navy when he understands 
that unless the navy can protect commerce he must go 
without food for about two hundred days in the 
year. And a word to those who do see the facts 
steadily. It would be well if they saw them whole. 
At one time they insist upon well-protected coaling 
stations, and while they are improving the coaling 
stations I’rance and Russia are building battle-ships. 
Battleships have their turn and cruisers are neglected. It 
is not enough that our navy should equal ‘any two other 
Navies. The superiority must be reproduced in every 
separate class, he fastest cruiser in the world could 
not protect our commerce if French battleships held the 
Channel; and of what use would the Channel be if our 
battleships commanded it, whilst the French cruisers 
were doing their will in the North Atlantic? An 
invulnerable navy is one of the necessaries of our life, for 
without it the mercantile fleet must fail us, and without 
the mercantile fleet we starve. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF PARSIFAL 


\ HEN the lamented Richard Wagner set the 

tail-flourish to his score of Parsifal he was 
probably well aware of the nature of the firebrand 
which he flung with so much assurance among his 
inflammable contemporaries; and it is strange indeed 
that we should have had to wait so many years for the 
fire to blaze out. ‘The wood, indeed, has been smoulder- 
ing this long time, but only within the last month has 
a virtuous British authority—no less grave a repre- 
sentative of British thought than Vhe Quarterly 
Review—flared into flame with a sort of vehemently 
comic indignation. ‘The casual observer to whom these 
bare facts had been communicated would naturally 
suppose that Wagners score had been the subject of 
this fiery fury, that so resnectable and conventional an 
authority as The Quarterly had taken in hand, even 
somewhat late in the day, the audacious and unknightly 
attitude which Wagner had assumed towards the fair 
and lovely art of music. This however was not so. 
The Quarterly Reviewer has, we must unwillingly con- 
fess, selected the book for the material of his criticisms. 
He is not annoyed, indeed, because Wagner's poetry is 
cheap, or because his devices are for the most part 
inefltectually melodramatic. The Reviewer is a man 
with a profound sense of what is sacred in religion, 
and, being a fervent Christian, he cherishes a dislike 
to Wagner's selection of incidents from the New 
Testament for the sake of stage effect and the 
illumination of lime-light. Kundry, he points out, is a 
travesty of the Mvangelist’s Magdalene, Parsifal of the 
Redeemer ; Kundry pours from a golden flask ointment 
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upon the feet of Parsifal and wipes them with the hair 
of her head; there is a kind of Last Supper 
in the First Act, and later the Heavens open over 
Parsifal while a dove descends upon him. All these things 
profoundly afflict the sensitive soul of 7'he Quarterly 
Reviewer and, we are bound to confess, he certainly does 
see a number of analogues which, to the more common- 
place observation, are hidden in darkness. When 
Gurnemanz pushes Parsifal through ‘a small side-door ° 
at the end of the First Act with the exclamation : 
‘Seek thyself, gander, a goose, this reminds the 
Reviewer of the Jte Missa Est at the end of the 
Roman Mass. These details, however, are by the way. 
‘There is enough humour in the plain situation as it has 
since developed. 

‘T'o what religion the writer in The Quarterly belongs 
it would not be easy to say; for with the natural 
assumption that he is a Roman Catholic, one is con= 
fronted by the spectacle of two among his fellow 
believers turning upon him and rending him. Both 
the Marquess of Bute and Mr. Charles T. Gatty have 
hastened into the fray, proclaiming widely that Pars?ful 
is above all things—not a work of art but—a religious 
composition. ‘A careful attendance at each perform- 
ance, says Lord Bute in a letter just published, 
‘along with close study away from the representa- 
tion, will enable one to attain only a very imperfect 
grasp of Purisful. . . . If cne approaches the subject 
from a non-religious point of view, one will simply 
miss and misunderstand the whole aim and scope of 
the work. And Mr. Gatty: ‘It is the most supreme 
work of religious art ever presented to Christian man, 
Ober-Ammergau perhaps excepted.” It is all very 
engrossing and delightful. A very religious and sensi- 
tive gentleman abuses Wagner because he has put upon 
the stage an analogous representation of the Magdalene 
striving to seduce the Redeemer, and, at the moment of 
her conversion, doing precisely what the Magdalene 
has been recorded to do. This person, too, is sad over 
a certain travesty of the Mass, which is unfortunately 
undeniable. And two eminent members of the religion 
that above all other religions insists upon the Inspira- 
tion of Scripture and upon the sanctity of the Mass, 
inform the world that this work is supremely religious, 
and cannot possibly be understood by a man who 
delights in art for its own sake rather than in art for 
the sake of religion ! 

At this point one is stayed by a halting thought, a 
thought that is menacing to the value of Wagner's 
present influence over men that are by way of being 
musicians and men that are—not. Iiven now it is 
almost impossible to separate the mythical Wagner 
whose glamour is spread over all men, and the true 
Wagner to whom a certain human and manly rever- 
ence is due. You have him, in the first instance, 
by sheer audacity, infinite labour, and a superhuman 
sense of organisation compelling a musical world into 
his service. Here was his first success, his early 
stepping-stone to a shining pre-eminence. ‘There was 
rebellion amongst the wise and amongst the unwise ; but 
Wagner still triumphed. And his triumph is so complete 
that although it is shown that he did in fact turn certain 
incidents of the Gospel into the realm of mythology by 
mingling them with folk-lore legends and the wizardries 
of an ancient mythology, there are defenders found 
smong the religious souls of the time to proclaim the 
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net result as a supremely religious composition, and 
worthy of every religious enthusiasm, Is this not a 
strange fact, unaccountable save upon the assumption 
that in the case of this mortal man, the human 
race for the most part declines to shelter 
reasonableness of thought or to decide upon logical 
conclusions? We would be nothing retrograde. We 
are willing to pay honour where honour is obviously 
due. Where Wagner deserves praise let him receive 
it. But we have long been of opinion that men 
refuse to weigh claim after claim; that, once pos- 
sessed of an enthusiastic idea, they embrace it in 
the lump. After that, a disastrous fall is inevitable. 
The law of human gravity exacts it, the experience 
of the race confirms it. Therefore, where argument 
upon any subtle plane of reasoning is out of the 
question, let us rejoice in a gross example of 
enthusiasm that has clear unreasonableness for its 
foundation. It demonstrates the reasonableness of 
moderation. Lord Bute is a man of a highly deve- 
loped sense of religion: it is said to have been an 
even chance whether he should turn Roman or 
Orthodox Greek, so evenly had he weighed the 
balance. That Wagner should weigh the Scriptures as 
lightly as a Norse mythology affects this subtle 
logician with no manner of horror: and we thereby 
rejoice to discover that the name of Wagner is thus 
grossly proved to seem far more than it is seen to be 
worth. 


THE DISSOLUTION 


N Tuesday night, Mr. Gladstone, under the strong 
compulsion of one of those tactical inspirations of 
which his genius has the secret performed the feat of 
still further disappointing a most disappointed follow- 
ing, and of demonstrating to the British working man 
that freedom of contract is the one thing that a Radical 
Government cannot nor will not stand. ‘The place 
was, of course, the House of Commons, the pretext the 
Employers’ Liability Bill which, thanks to the action 
of the Lords, had come back from the Upper House 
a measure all-too just and useful to be found acceptable 
by the Trades’ Unions, and which was therefore to be 
made the grounds of a solemn defiance of the hereditary 
enemies of the People. Expectation ran high; for a 
red-line whip had been sent round, and the Items 
mustered in force, and there was a general impression 
that here was Waterloo, and that ‘Up, Guards, and 
at ‘em’ was the word. But they had reckoned 
without the tactical supremacy of their leader. ‘That 
gentleman, indeed, had intimated his intention of 
challenging the Lords to mortal combat: by treating 
the Bill as one they might not touch without infring- 
ing on the rights of Her Majesty's faithful Commons, 
and by laying it aside as if they had nothing whatever 
to do with it. But he, too, had reckoned without 
something: that something being the wisdom of Mr. 
Peel. And, in the end, having taken care to make the 
circumstance as public and notorious as he could, he 
had noresource but to eat humble pie, withdraw the 
afflicted measure, endure as best he might a brilliant 
speech from Mr. Balfour, and submit to the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the Opposition decline to divide against 
him: so that the grisly work of infanticide had to be 
done by him and his alone. It was, one may admit, 
a noble stroke, well worthy the renown which he has 
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made himself as the greatest Destroyer of Majorities in 
history. And next morning, as we know, one of the 
party organs went so wild with fury that it actually 
called upon him to resign. , 

Will he do so? When it was stated in a certain 
quarter, not so very many days ago, that resignation was 
at all events uppermost in his mind, the imputation was 
resented by the party journals as it had been one of 
crime. Now... ! In effect, what else has he to do? 
That Home Rule on which he staked the future of his 
party is with Skin-the-Goat and the lamented Joe 
Brady. Employers’ Liability has profited him even 
less than Home Rule. It seems certain that, as regards 
the Parish Councils Bill, the Lords purpose to be 
firm on certain points, and that on these, as on 
that other of contracting-out, they have the 
sense and the good-will of the nation with them. Is it 
to be expected of even the most random and scatter- 
brained among the Items that any good to the Cause 
is like to come of the promised Democratic Budget : 
Small wonder if we are told to look for a dissolution in 
less than a month from now. Small wonder if it is 
rumoured that a candidate has been chosen to save the 
member for Mid Lothian from what looks like certain 
defeat. Small wonder if there be who aver that he will 
not seek election anywhere. Why should he? He has 
thrown his last hazard, and lost. He has traded, and 
he has suffered others to trade, on his reputation as a 
demagogue who is willing to give anybody anything. 
‘The party at his back is—no party but—a congeries of 
gangs, each with its axe to grind, and each resolved upon 
its price for service done. He is very old and very 
tired; and it may be that he is sick of the ‘ gross 
mud-honey ° of eulogy his admirers are wont to bedaub 
him withal, that even he would not be altogether sorry 
to wash his hands of the task of crucifying the English 
Church in Wales. And to go back to the last word: 
what else has he todo? He has failed as no politician 
of equal eminence has ever failed; he is faced by 
an Opposition of singular strength, sincerity, and 
accomplishment ; he is backed by Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. T. Healy, Mr. John Morley, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr. Stuart Rendal, Sir George Trevelyan, 
and Mr. Henry Labouchere, cum suis, And, after 
all, there is nothing—nothing at all events he 
could not easily Gladstonise away—to prevent him 
from making himself a peer, the last of many, and 
departing politics for that life of lettered ease to which, 
as his admirers in the Press delight to show, he is 
already predestined by his wide and varied knowledge of 
booksellers’ catalogues. It is not a very noble or 
inspiriting close ; but, after all, it is not inappropriate. 
It is much, no doubt, to be the Mumbo-Jumbo of all the 
faddists, all the monomaniacs, all the persons witha bee in 
their bunnets—from Mr. John Morley, with his theory 
of Ireland, down to the last little Item which 
cherishes a wretched little view. But, ‘the tongue, 
my dear, is a fire: the tongue is a fire.” Mr. Glad- 
stone has lived upon and by his tongue. And now 
that, being old and full of honours and days, he can 
no more use it to burn up his enemies; now that his 
speech is found betraying not only himself but his 
party also; it seems demonstrable that he has lived 
his life, and done his work, and that, quit of the cares 
of an Empire's destinies, the one thing left for him to 
do is to betake himself to his Homer and the two- 
penny-box and those beloved catalogues, 
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‘PROGRESSIVE ART’ 
‘ wit Handel and Mozart satisfy, or in any deeper 


sense delight us, after Wagner?’ Thus the 
typical Modern Ass, who believes in Progressive Art—as 
though it were not a contradiction in terms !—in a leader 
printed not long since in the journal of his choice. Experi- 
ence, that is, began with Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tolstoi ; 
experience is, then, the possession of us Moderns alone, for 
none ever had it before; of experience has been born 
‘the deeper human note ;’ it is a fact that Burke and 
Shakespeare wrote before experience came and human 
feelings were invented ; 4rga/, there can be no doubt that 
‘posterity’ will ignore, and rightly, all such work as is 
the outcome of ‘a period before modern thought had 
begun for their (sic) inspiration or solace. Q.£.D. Now, 
the Modern Ass—who being an Ass anda Modern is 
always a Radical —is sometimes seen, in the act of going 
out of his way, which is that of conscious enlightenment, 
to be astonished because the Young Man of his day has 
an affection for what he calls ‘the unsympathetic tone of 
Tory superiority.. He cannot understand it a_ bit. 
‘Surely,’ he argues, ‘enthusiasm is more interesting than 
a sneer? and you’—(the Young Man aforesaid)—‘ won't 
be so sensitive as to be frightened away by a trifling 
excess in the matter of sentiment—an occasional error in 
the placing of sympathy?’ Sometimes the Young Man 
won't ; and in that case he turns his back on the superior 
Tory. But, having already done so, he must be a very 
strange Young Man if, under the stroke of a buffet like this, 
he do not reel round and stagger bick to the superior 
ones, Unsympathetic they are, no doubt. But it is 
plain (the Young Man thinks) as the nose on your face 
that they do behave as if they were part and parcel with 
all the years of the world, and that art no more begins 
for them with Tolstoi and Wagner than history with the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, 

Comes the question: The leader-writer responsible 
for our first sentence—-has he ever read anything at 
all? Has he, in fact, s» much as seen the works of 
those mighty ‘moderns’ who have made their prede- 
cessors impossible for him? A belief in ‘progress’ will 
account for whole wildernesses of extravagance; but 
imagination boggles at the state of a mind convinced that 
Sartor Resartus has disanimated the rhythms of Burke ; 
that because Browning murdered verse, therefore the 
necks of Dryden's coursers are unclothed of thunder. 
Here, indeed, is the Modern Ass in all his majesty. He 
cannot see that Wagner may be as great as the most 
besotted of his sectaries believe ; but that the fact of his 
greatness can in no wise diminish, much less annihilate, 
the fact of Mozart’s ; for neither has anything whatever 
to do with the other. The Reform Bill of to-day will 
certainly eclipse the measure of a year ago; but only the 
Progressive Journalist can be so drenched with Better- 
ment and Contracting-Out as to hold that it is the 
function of a great artist to abolish and destroy the work 
of his predecessors. 

He is not good at history, as we know, unless it be that 
of the day before yesterday ; but for once in a way he may 
be asked to munch a right historical thistle. Euripides 
lived more than a thousand years before ‘the deeper 
human note’ was sounded of ‘experience.’ ‘Io the men 
of his day he had a curious interest in religious and social 
questions ; he stirred them deeply by the subtlety of his 
realism and the unwontedness of his ideas—much, let us 
say, as Ibsen stirs the Ass; and it may well be that for 
the moment they threw over their Sophocles—much, let 
us note, as the Ass, having once listened to the /reis/ied, 
can never be moved again by Verdt Prati and La ci darem. 
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But ‘posterity’ has not endorsed their verdict, has it? 
More: Euripides flushes a covey of new and wonderful 
ideas ; and it is not to be supposed that his successors will 
abandon their inheritance. No: they must certainly 
‘progress’ along the lines he laid down for them. But 
do they? Not a bit of it. The Euripidean tragedy is 
succeeded by the purely personal, idealess character- 
drawing of the Third Comedy. In the course of his work 
Euripides touches as an artist some questions of his day, 
so touches them as to make them eternally interesting. 
The superior Tory of the period—as Aristophanes—says 
that it is morality, not art, and bad morality at that ; 
but the Progressive of the period says it is wonder- 
ful morality, he exults in the disappearance from life 
of the good old Sophocleian sugar-plum, and he fore- 
tells the development of a public attuned to the deeper 
human note, Luckily for art and the world, he is, no 
prophet but, a Progressive pure and simple. The public 
actually developed turns up the nose of scorn, will 
have nothing to do with progress, and troops into the 
theatre to laugh at Menander’stypes. For humanity goes 
lap by lap from one thing to another; its course, or cinder- 
path, which is circular, is along the level, not up the height, 
else must it have reached to heaven long ago. It is 
characteristic of the Ass that of this also he knows nothing, 
He might know as much as the public if he would only 
lift his eyes and look ahead. But he is borne to the earth 
by a load of sham culture, sham philosophy, sham 
enthusiasm ; and he can see nothing but the spot of mud 
between his feet and beneath his nose. That spot of mud 
is all his present. What wonder that, being himself, he 
mistakes it for the future of the race ? 

The truth is that all this chatter about ‘ progress’ is 
the merest impudence. Is there anything more deso- 
lating than the ignorant self-complacency of a genera: 
tion which, considering its predecessors, and exulting in 
the knowledge that they had no penny post, no Harness, 
no Daily Chronicle, no Browning, no French Revolution, 
no Doll's House, no limited editions—all manifest gains 
to mankind—<an yet and does consider itself their better ? 
Whereunto shall such a brood be likened? And does not 
this amazing garment of superiority a little suggest the 
raiment of fig-leaves stitched of our Common Mother? 
That raiment, as we know, once moved the Lord Himself 
to astonishment—it seemed to Him so needless! ‘That 
showed how little he knew the creatures of His hands. 
Hid in the bushes, not so much in fear as to be safe against 
interruption, like children deep in a new game, they 
explained with dignity that they had invented Morality, 
and were playing at it. Now, these were the Universal 
Parents; and it is a legitimate hypothesis that the 
Modern Ass—which belongs not to any age, but is of all 
time—was a direct result of the experience. And the 
moral? The moral is that, though Monet lives and 
Wagner has entered into apotheosis, Van Eyck and 
Palestrina are as great as they ever were. Also, no matter 
to what extremes the political theory of art is pushed, the 
Superior Tory will always have the better of the Sym- 
pathetic Radical, For he has all the past with him—the 
past with its interminable account of mighty names, and 
great experiences, and enduring achievements: whereas 
the other, the Sympathetic Radical, the Progressive, the 
Modern Ass, has but the present and his own bewildered 
theories of the future, 


THE ASYMPTOTE 


. A N asymptote,’ says the mathematician, ‘is a line 
which approaches nearer and nearer to a given 
curve, but does not meet it within a finite distance. The 
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indiscretions which the Asymptote commits at infinity are 
indifferent to us, though we may hope that she yields to 
the curve’s belated importunity, and gratifies his passion 
by a generous meeting. But the Asymptote is no mere 
scientific expression: she lives and flourishes upon this 
present earth of ours. Every day you are aware of her, 
approaching nearer and nearer to the man who (in the 
language of mathematics) is her given curve, and all the 
while determined not to ‘meet’ him, until they both 
reach infinity: if she will grant what she has offered and 
retracted times without number even then. 

She is no amiable figure, this Asymptote, for all her 
charm. Her one supreme safeguard is her coldness. Her 
blood has never leapt to the joy of sex. Yet she cannot 
live without admiration, and she is as eager to beguile as 
the Sirens of old. Too often she has more than her fair 
share of beauty—the gimp, angular beauty, that is, of 
sexlessness. And when her brain is quick and alert, how 
shall you match her power of seduction? Set to inveigle 
the man whom (like her type) she will keep distant till 
infinity be reached, she cannot but play a winning game. 
She stakes the leisure of an empty heart and a vivacious 
brain against a genuine and an honest passion. So they 
go through the world, always approaching nearer and 
nearer, and never meeting, until the min (the Hyperbola), 
forgetting discretion, leaps to ‘meet’ his Asymptote. 
The inevitable repulsion follows: the Asymptote, whose 
native frigidity preserves her from disaster, hastens, with 
a thousand confidences upon her tongue, to another of her 
sex and sort, sets forth the glory of her newest chase, an 
straightway chooses another victim to entice and repel. 
And the man? what of him? If he be a weaklinz, he is 
desolate for a year. Bat at least he has discovered the 
vanity of Asymptotes, and has marked the symptoms 
whereby their villainy may be detected. 

The Asymptote was never a prude. Indeed, out- 
spokenness is her favourite lure. For her no bvok-case 
is lockel; upon her spe2ch no restrictions are placed. 
The reason of her licenze is obvious. She is free to dis- 
cuss the tenderest relations, because to her they are but 
the echoes of hearsay curiosity. Had she ever shaken and 
trembled at a vital enotion, she would not be so glibly 
flippant concerning the passion which so nearly touched 
her. But her victims, alas, do bat interpret her outspoken- 
ness as proof of a peculiar complaisance. How should 
she thus confide her most intimate secrets, unless she 
were prompted by a sympathetic passion? And it is ever 
too late when the victims discover that her confidence is 
but the expression of light-hearted insensibility. There 
is no cause to reproach her. She lives her truncated life 
as best she may, and finds within it endless frolic and 
interest. If she never can be a complete woman, she is 
still an agreeable rattle, a phonograph (so to say) into 
which wit has whispered many a phrase of sarcasm and 
entertainment. She isonly dangerous when you take her 
seriously and believe that a live woman lurks behind this 
mask of beauty and frivolity. 

She marries late, when her magic has ceased to kindle, 
or she is revealed to the world an incorrigible Asymptote. 
And she marries not for love nor for the satisfaction of 
legitimate needs, but merely t> cover her tracks. An old 
maid neither pursues nor is pursued. There are no ardent 
youths anxious to clasp the spinster either in this world or 
at infinity, and the Asymptote, for all her care, for all the 
freshness, which comes of unwakened emotion, sinks 
at last into the weariness of spinsterhood. Wherefore, she 
marries to plague her husband with her irresponsive 
humour, and to flatter the very young man with the atten- 
tions of a married woman, Ifshe be lucky she may, even in 
middle life, find some boy foolish enough to play the 
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curve to her asymptote, and indeed you ‘would pity the 
husband, who is married to a bundle of views and 
phrases, did you not reflect that the sin is of his 
own contriving, and that he finds consolation else- 
where. The type is as modern as the New Humour 
or the didactic drama, In ancient days men and women 
met only on the ground of sex. Hysteria and inde. 
pendence (so-called) had not converted woman into a 
man with p2tticoats, nor was man a woman masquerading 
in breeches and a tall hat. But to-day the unsexed 
inherit the earth, and that man is indeed lucky who 
avoids the snare. ‘One of the two most remarkable 
things | have ever seen,’ said Ben Jonson to Drummond 
of Hawthornden, ‘ was an Asymptote’ (only he called her 
by another name). And if honest Ben revisited the 
earth, he would take cause for wonder, if he found a 
womin that was not determined to ‘approach nearer and 
nearer’ to him ‘without touching.” The sole and only 
consolation is that the Asymptote never repeats herself, 
and when the Universal Woman embraces her creed the 
world will be within measurable distance of its end. 


MARTIN MARPRELATE 


T Gloriana’s christening, Archbishop Cranmer, found 
also among the prophets on that great occasion, 
foretold that ‘in her days every man shall eat in safety 
under his own vine, what he plants: and sing the merry 
songs of pace to all his neighbours ;’ and no sooner had 
the gilleons of Spain gone all to wrack and driftwood, 
than English Churchmen, delivered from the paralysing 
dread of invasion, began a series of merry discords 
among themselves that presently ended in more than 
one enthusiast kicking his heels in hemp. The Queen, 
who was more of a Catholic than a Protestant, and 
more of a political philosopher than either, had, in the 
times of her adversity, shown especial kindness to her 
staunch adherents, the Puritans; but when, after the 
defeat of Spain, they had thoroughly convinced her of 
their loyalty, she sought to conciliate the Catholic party 
in its turn, by reconstituting the Church as far as possible 
in accordance with the tenets of Rome. Thus, upon her 
accession, she had chosen her Bishops from among the 
Puritans, although even then she had sternly repressed 
such exuberancy of Protestantism as any of them may 
rashly have displayed. As time went on, it became 
essential, in order to keep the balance even, that the 
Catholics should be set once more in the ascendant ; and 
the Bishops, seeing a change approaching, prepared for it 
in their own way. They so far misused their privileges 
as to make themselves farmers or graziers, or to enrich 
their families with the estates of their sees; they so!d 
licences, dispensations, all such spiritual effects as would 
fetch money, committing simony (in fact) upon the largest 
scale ; and by these means they very shortly achieved the 
forfeiture of every remnant of respect the people might 
at one time have entertained for the Episcopacy. And 
there was worse to come: for no sooner were the Catholic 
Bishops fairly enthroned, than, at Eliza's instance, they 
revived ali the old methods of persecution which the 
Puritans fondly imagined had been abolished. These 
proceedings aroused extraordinary indignation; the in- 
jured party had recourse to the only weapon possible in 
those days—the pseudonymous pamphlet ; and Martin 
Marprelate started a conflict upon paper (it cannot be 
called a controversy), never equalled for bitterness or 
scurrility, with an attack upon Dean Bridges of Salisbury 
and Bishop Cooper of Winchester, which was followed up 
with assaults upon other dignitaries. These gentlemen, 
being nothing backward in reprisals, wisely engaged the 
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services of a set of professional gladiators: Lyly the 
Euphuist among others, whose Pappe with an Hatchel is 
typical of the methods employed in this extraordinary com- 
bit. ‘J profess railing,’ begins this distinguished mercenary 
cheerfully, ‘and think it as good a cudgel for a Martin, as 
a stone for a dog, or a whip for an ape, or poison for a 
rat.) In such a key was the whole warfare conceived and 
conducted. Neither side pretended to any manner of 
argument: both were content with pull devil pull baker 
all the way through. 

‘Your knaveship brake your fast on the Bishops,’ 
continues this Euphuist on the war-path, ‘by breaking 
your jests on them ; but take heed you break not your 
own neck. Bastard Junior,’ h2 proceeds, ‘dined upon 
them, and crammed his maw as full of malice as his head 
was of malapertness, while as for ‘ Bastard Senior,’ he 
was ‘with them at supper, and [ think took a surfeit of 
cold and raw quips.’ In these most indigestible ter.ns 
does Euphuist arrest his Martin Senior and his Martin 
Junior, two of the pseudonyms used by the Marprelate 
pamphleteers ; bat as for illustrious Tom Nash, ‘ wielder,’ 
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says Mr. Saintsbury, ‘ of the sharpest and most unscrupulous 
pen of his time,’ he backs him in most gentlemanlike and 
gallant phrase. ‘Then I thought,’ he expresses, ‘ to touch 
Martin with logic, but there was a little wag in Cambridge, 
that swore by Saint Seaton, he would so swinge him with 
syllogisms, thit Martin’s answers should ache, and says he 
will ergo Martin into an ague. It was anoble quip; so 
‘I laughed at the boy, and left him drawing syllogisms, 
every conclusion being this, Ergo Martin is to be hange J.’ 
That consummation is one that Lyly is never tired of 
di-ning in his enemies’ ears ; and to do him justice, it must, 
under the circumstances and knowing what was known of 
Gloriana’s methods, have sounded extremely ill to them. 
A little later you find him harping upon the same 
string—or rather rope. ‘O here were a notable full 
point,’ he exclaims, ‘to leave Martin in the hangman's 
apron... we'll have him whipt with a hempen wisp.’ 
And, as if that were not enough, he goes on to put butter 
upon bacon: ‘ How often hast thou talked of haltering ! 
Why it runs still in my mind that they must be hanged.’ 
For the rest, he is not often thus coherent. It is 
characteristic of Lyly, as also of the helter skelter 
Elizabethan pamphleteer, that he rambles on without any 
attempt at organised attack, every sentence being obviously 
suggested by its predecessor. Thus, ‘take heed, he 
cries, ‘ he will epistle thee. Epistle me? Then have la 
pestle so to stamp his epistles, that I’ll beat all his wit to 
powder. What will the powder of Martin’s wit be good 
for? Marry, blow up a dram of it into the nostrils of a 
good Protestant, it will make him giddy; but if you 
minister it like tobacco to a Puritan, it will make him as 
mad as a Martin.’ A chain of quips which shows that Mr. 
Burnand’s method of wit-catching was invented long 
before Mr. Burnand. 

It is worth noting that Euphues, in spite of his ex- 
treme virulence, is by no means a Papist, but merely a 
sound Conservative gone rabid with the dread of innovation. 
‘The Gospel hath made us wantons,’ he exclaims in- 
cautiously : ‘we dally with ceremonies, dispute of cireum- 
stance, not remembering that the Papists have been 
making rods for us this thirty years ;’ wherein it is plain 
that ‘we shall be swinged by them, or worse by Martin, if 
Martin’s be worse.’ Also, there can be no doubt that 
much of his writing is for writing’s sake, He delights in 
battle, and makes no secret of his pleasure in the inven- 
tion of conceits. Here is good proof of it. ‘ They that 
pull down the bells of a steeple,’ he remarks very wisely, 
‘and say it is conscience, will blow up the chancel to make 
it the quintessence of conscience,’ The reflection pleases 
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him; ani‘ By our lady,’ he exclaims ina fit of self-com- 
placency, ‘this is a good settled speech, a Divine might 
have said so much. O, sir’—he does himself the justice 
to add—‘I am not all tales and riddles, and rimes, and 
jests, that’s but my L‘ripoope, if Martin will knock the 
bone he shall find marrow.’ Who after this can say that 
this Euphuist is not the sworn admirer of the great and 
famous Master Lyly? And for unctuous irrelevancy 
you shall find it hard to match a certain libellous 
‘tale’ on the same page as the last quoted dithyramb. 
‘There is a good lady,’ it runs, ‘that lent one of these 
Martinists forty pounds, and when at the day she 
required her money, Martin began to storm, and said he 
thought her not the child of God, for they must lend, 
looking for nothing again, and so to acquit himself of the 
blot of usury he kept the principal.’ But any stick is 
good enough to beat that dog withal, although this litigant 
is never tired of upbraiding his adversaries for their use of 
‘uncivil and rakehell terms;’ and ‘ Martin,’ he concludes, 
‘this is my last strain for this fleech of mirth. I began 
with God morrow, and bid you God night.’ In truth, 
the Episcopals might well bear their part in this mud- 
throwing match in a light and irresponsible vein of 
anathema, for they had Elizabeth herself, Elizabeth the 
invincible, at their back. 

The campuign lasted no less than seven years, when it 
was abruptly ended by the hanging of Penry and Barrow, 
the supposed chief of the Marprelates. The root of the 
quarrel lay in the means used by the Queen to make 
absolute her exercise of ecclesiastical sovereignty. To 
prevent any possible manifestation of independence on 
her Bishops’ part, she revived an ingenious anomaly (in- 
vented by her father) in the manner of their election, 
which effectually served her purpose. They were first 
appointed by the sovereign, exactly like any other 
Minister of the Crown, being afterwards confirmed in their 
office by a religious ceremony. ‘The invocation of the 
Holy Spirit, says Mr. Froude in his story of the business, 
‘either meant nothing, and was a taking of sacred names 
in vain, or it implied that the third person of the Trinity 
was, as a matter of course, to register the already declared 
decision of the English sovereign.’ Thus the Bishops had 
but the shadow of a spiritual independence, and the 
instant they presumed upon it they were taught how 
unsound their position was. For a while it was well 
enough for Elizabeth, but it was extremely uncomfortable 
for the Prelacy. But the puission of hate for any and 
every sort of lie ran high in the hearts of her people : 
they would tolerate no Lords Spiritual whose authority 
depended upon these questionable conditions; Penry 
and Barrow were wantonly sacrificed to the system ; 
abroad, through Mendoza, even the very Romans charac- 
terised the Bench as ‘the devils who are called Bishops’ 
(Diablos que se llaman Obispos). Time and change have so 
wrought upon the minds of men that the indifferent 
modern scarce may realise the nature and quality of those 
furies which burned in his forefathers. Martin’s dia- 
tribes, once matter of life and death, stir no more 
profound emotion in him than a wondering amusement. 
As for the Bishops, the hangings, prisonings, burnings of 
the sheep committed to their charge declined in novelty 
and interest ; and in the course of centuries they became, 
though the old element of unreality still clings to them, 
the beneficent and learned Prelacy we know, It is an 
almost universal tendency of British institutions to be 
illogical in principle, and yet to work very tolerably well 
in practice ; and Marprelate himself, with all his violence, 
failed to prove to the national satisfaction that the 
English Episcopacy, even as it appeared to him, was an 
exception to the national rule, 
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THE ‘DREADFUL TRADE’ AGAIN 


CANTANKEROUS church-clock—why on earth 

can’t we return to the use of sun-dials ?—was just 
striking ten as my bus stopped in front of Mare’s Nest 
Gardens, Camberwell basked, Dinaé like, in the golden 
sunshine (‘God's inimitable varnish,’ to quote Mr. 
Gorbals’s inimitable simile), and the snug little villa, 
which shelters a playwright, a poet, an essayist, a 
novelist, an elegant letter-writer, and a gentleman, 
seemed to wink at the newcomer. It was a wise man’s 
folly to fancy that he could discern in the outward aspect 
of every tenement some characteristic trait of the tenant's 
visage ; in this case the window-blind of the second-best 
bedroom (the Bard of Camberwell, like the Bard of Avon, 
is the possessor of a second-best b2droom —one of many 
points of resemblance) was up, and that of the best bed- 
room still down, and lo! above the quiet street the 
skeleton, as it were, of Mr. Gorbals’s well-known wink. 
The great man (how difficult it is to think of Mr. Gorbals 
in the singular?) was as yet unrisen; nevertheless his 
handmaid (wife, maybe, but the great playwright, 
etc. etc, is not in the habit of baring the bosom of his 
family to the world’s unwinking eye) allowed me to await 
his arrival in the study, which is also the dining-room. 
Breakfast was keeping hot in the fender ; I ventured to 
lift the lid of a large pewter dish, and saw therein a 
quantity of luscious sausages, sizzling sollo voce. I 
counted nine—by a curious coincidence the exact tale 
of the Muses. Mr. Gorbals is not ashaned to confess 
his partiality for these plebeian but succulent dainties. 
Just as I replaced the lid with a vague feeling of sacrilege 
committed, Mr. Gorbals entered the room and took a seat 
on the sofa, being dressed in a white pea-jacket, waistcoat 
and trousers of clerical broadcloth, and drab spats. He is 
a man of sifzfleisch ; indeed the fluency of his physique 
may be regarded as the material counterpart of his never- 
failing flow of soul. 

Naturally enough, our first topic of conversation was 
the relative merits of the novel and the drama. Mr. 
Gorbals frankly admitted that he would rather write a 
good play than a good novel, partly because the former 
pays better, partly for another reason. ‘A novel,’ said 
he, ‘is an inchoate thing ; at the best a more or less tasty 
mess of incidents and character-sketches. The moment a 
novel becomes dramatic—why, it ought to b e edrama 
A novel is a sort of Irish stew; a drama is like—is like— 
this tight little sausage.’ So saying, he spitted a second 
bag of mystery on his two-pronged fork. There is a 
certain homely felicity of illustration about Mr. Gorbals’s 
discourse, which irresistibly reminds the hearer of the 
poet Herbert. 

Next I tried to persuade him to talk of the purst. 
Strange to say, he keeps no definite record of his work. 
Even the MSS. of his plays, novels, poems, etc. etc., are 
sold to a generous admirer, who is also a trafficker in such 
culinary epigrams as pork pies, pig’s trotters, and so forth, 
The subject was changed, and I asked Mr. Gorbals his 
opinion of the Old Drama, Eighteenth-century Wit, and 
Mr. Gladstone. 

‘The Old Drama, he replied, ‘is the Shibboleth of 
ignorant criticism. Shakespeare, you know, wrote blank 
Ha! hal’ (the 
fourth sausage paused on its way, high-poised in fragrant 
air, as the great man had his laugh out). ‘As for Eighteenth- 
century wit—Pope, Swift, Sheridan, and the rest are dead 
and gone, and I never speak ill of the departed—unless, 
as in the case of Lowell, I feel a “call.” But I once 
bought a book called Sheridan’s bon-mols. If you'll believe 
me, there wasn’t a joke in it which I hadn’t made myself 


verse—blank blank verse I may say. 
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before. The purchase was mere waste of money ; the 
public knew the jokes so well that I couldn’t use any of 
them in my dialogue. A dirty shame, I call it! By the 
way, I am writing a series of plays, in which many of the 
great names of this century will appear. What do you 
think of a Melodrama with Mrs. Hunt for heroine, Byron 
as villain, and Leigh Hunt for hero? The second act will 
contain the finest scene ever set upon the stage. Shelley’s 
pyre blazing in the background under a patent sun in the 
azure sky, Leigh Hunt looking out over the blue billows, 
and Byron tempting Mrs. Hunt by the footlights. You 
see I shall be able to use a lot of Don Juan in my dialogue, 
Not that Byron was a great wit or, for the matter of that, 
a great writer. I myself have produced more in a year 
than he did in a lifetime. You see, Byron was not a 
gentleman, whereas all great writers must be gentlemen, 
I always make a point of being the gentleman. As for 
Mr, Gladstone—I’ll put him into a political play before 
long. And under my admiring gaze the fifth and sixth 
sausages went the way of all flesh. 

‘What is your method of working ?’ 

‘ Well, to begin with, 1 must get a commission somehow. 
Then I look about for a play to adupt—not adapt if you 
please. Failing a play, I adopt (or adapt) some well. 
known actor. The rest is mere mechanical toil. As you 
know my best work is a delightful pot-pourri of tragedy 
and comedy. When I am about to write the tragic puts 
I invariably sup on Welsh rabbit (a corruption of rare-bit 
by the way), and smoke a lot of strong Pickwicks ; the 
result is a pretty attack of indigestion, which I carefully 
cultivate. In the morning I double my allowance of 
sausages, and have myself locked in the study until dinner 

-one o'clock sharp—to which I make a point of doing 
justice, Then I read my own poems for an hour or so, and 
after that I am generally in a gloomy enough mood to 
write tragedy almost automatically. My work done I take 
a couple of pills—they are worth a guinea a box—and by 
the afternoon of the next day I am as frisky as’—(the 
great man filled up the aposiopesis by waggling his left 
foot in a suggestive manner ; he is a born actor). ‘Then | 
write my comic dialogue, currente calamo as the Latins 
said, without having to stop and think.’ 

‘What is your opinion of critics and criticism ?’ I asked, 
And I need not say that Mr. Gorbals began his answer 
with a characteristic epigram. 

‘Only playwrights ought to criticise play-writers, and 
then only if they are conscious of a “call.” The fact 
that my artistic brethren are seldom charged with such a 
mission from the Muses is no reason why I should be 
accused of bad taste. I have already pointed out that | 
am always the gentleman. As soon as you take yourself 
off I shall write a letter—in my usual vigorous style—to 
the daily papers to remind the world of that fact, which 
certain people that I could name are apt to forget.’ 

‘Twas a palpable hint. Mr. Gorbals is a busy man—a 
sort of literary queen-bee, if we may use such a phrase 
without imputing any sort of sex to him. I took up my 
hat and stick, but could not resist a parting query. 

‘Is it true, sir, that you write the Eno’s Fruit Salt 
Moralities ¢’ 

The great man, who was in the act of swallowing the 
ninth sausage, heaved himself up from the sofa and strove 
to speak. His heart, his mouth, were full, and he in 
consequence a trifle inarticulate. I think I caught the 
name ‘ Besant’ (or was it ‘Beecham?’) but cannot be 
sure. 

There were Nine Muses... 
Nine Sausages. There are pretty pickings here for a 
competent euphbuist. Mr. Gorbals is a perfect gentle- 
man, 


Nine Beatitudes... 
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‘HUEL WHERRY’ 


MVHE Cornish (famous for their proverbs and delightful 

clichés) sum up the whole of what can be affirmed 
concerning tin in the saying, ‘ Where ’tis, there ’tis’ And 
wherever the ‘there’ may be you may be certain that 
upon the first suspicion some one of their race will be gone 
in quest of the coveted metal. There is at least one mine 
from whose submarine workings the mighty ocean is held 
back only by a wooden plug; and the fame of Botallack 
is in the mouth of the common tourist. Yet even those 
who live in its immediate neighbourhood have mostly 
heard nothing of Huel (or Wheal) Wherry ; nor do they 
guess that the suburb of Wherry town, traversed as you go 
towards Newlyn out of Penzance, takes its name from this 
most astonishing enterprise of the Cornish miner. 

Distant some 720 feet from the beach at high water, 
and (since the sands are flat) scarce less when the tide 
withdraws, there is a reef of porphyritic rock. For some 
ten months in the year the rocks are submerged ; at 
spring-tides they are nineteen feet below the surface. 
But they held a great quantity of tin, and so had been 
much worked at a time of which no particular records 
remain, Finally, in 1778, Thomas Curtis, a poor miner, 
cast his eves upon them, and the history of Huel Wherry 
began. Curtis would seem to have been a man of un- 
limited enterprise. It is recorded of him that once, when 
they consulted him as to the possibility of erecting a light- 
house on the Wolf Rock, he suggested that an infinitely 
preferable method would be to blast the whole mass out 
of existence. Further, he professed himself ready to carry 
out his own recommendation, if only he should have been 
assured of ‘proper remuneration.’ And the mere sugges- 
ting of such a thing, one imagines, would require no smal] 
amount of enterprise in 1778. 

Curtis was resolved to work the Wherry reef thoroughly, 
but nothing at all could be done except in the rare days 
when the rocks were above water ; moreover, it was always 
necessary to begin work by clearing the excavation of its 
water. And so three long summers were consumed in the 
mere sinking of a pump-shaft. This having been effected, 
asort of turret of boards, twenty feet in height, was 
erected over the mouth of the shaft. This was strengthened 
by eight stout bars, applied in an inclined direction to its 
sides ; a wooden platform was then lashed to the upper 
part of the turret and supported by poles ; and upon this 
there was placed a ‘ whim’—or winch ; for the records say 
winz, which is absurd beyond the need of explanation. 
The timbers of the turret were caulked and made water- 
tight with pitch and oakum ; and it was hoped it would 
now be possible to carry on the working of the mine all 
the year round, But the hope was vain. The rock had 
been much worked at in forgotten years, and the water 
came copiously through its fissures. The surf and swell 
often made it impossible to convey the tin-store to the 
shore when it had been raised ; and so the regular work- 
ing of the mine began in April and ended in the autumn. 
K.ven so they must have been courageous men who were 
willing to labour in a submarine cavern, with only a frail 
hoarding betwixt themselves and the sea. Nevertheless, 
it seems the indomitable Thomas reaped ‘the reward of 
his hands.’ The mine was a success. 

In the year 1791 the depth of the pump-shaft and 
workings was four fathoms two feet, and the breadth of 
the workings eighteen feet. In some places the roof had 
been cut away until it was no more than three feet thick, 
and so a great deal of timbering had to be done. 'welve 
men worked at the whim for two hours daily to pump 
the water from below; while half the number were 
engaged in ‘teeming’ it into the pump. This done, they 
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set to work below, and in the six remaining hours usually 
sent up about thirty loads of tin-stuff. The exac: state- 
ment of the productiveness of their labour sounds rather 
like the half of a rule of three sum: ‘In the space of six 
months, ten men, working about a tenth of that time, 
broke about £600 worth of ore. You must remember 
that even now the miner does passing well whose wage 
averages £3 a month; and the men employed by Curtis 
would be engaged elsewhere at seasons when he could 
make no use of their services. 

This was the beginning and the most interesting part of 
the mine’s history. In the year 1792 Thomas Curtis was 
joined by certain capitalists, Mr. Davies Gilbert (‘a well- 
known patron of science’) wrote to a friend that the 
Wherry promised to make ‘a very great mine,’ and stated 
that £3000 worth of tin had been raised during the pre- 
vious summer. Almost immediately a steam-engine was 
placed on the shore; and a sort of wooden bridge carried 
across to the rock, served at once to support the engine- 
rods and as a roadway for the conveyance of ore and ‘deads,’ 
or waste, tothe land. The ore raised was of admirable 
quality: so that a cottage which had been built of stone 
taken from the neighbourhood of the mine was pulled 
down and its stones treated for tin. And while the mine 
was thus worked tin was sold to a total value of £70,000, 
Then came the catastrophe, which is inevitable where men 
pit themselves for long together against the elemental 
forces. There was a storm. An American vessel broke 
from her moorings in Gwavas Lake and drifted upon the 
wooden protections of the mine. They were instantly 
demolished and the workings flooded. 

For some reason or other—perhaps because they knew 
the mine was exhausted—Curtis and his partners made no 
great efforts to recover their property. The thing was 
started again some years later, and the adventurers only 
lost their money. There is, indeed, one long-abandoned 
mine in Cornwall which old men speak of as ‘ better than 
Dolcoath.’ But usually, in these matters as in others, it is 
safest to assume that our ignorant fathers knew as well as 
we when they had a good thing. Nor is it easy to believe 
that a single defeat would have daunted Thomas Curtis 
had he thought his fight with the sea was worth main- 
taining. 


A RUSSIAN PRINCE ON INDIA 


TXHE first volume of a splendid book dealing with the 
Eastern Travels, in ‘90-91, of the Russian Heir- 
Presumptive, Nicholas Alexandrowitsch, has appeared in a 
German translation, by Dr. Brunnhofer: the text by Prince 
Uchtomskij, and the illustrations by Karasin. The work 
of both is recognised in the German press as excellent ; 
the artist getting as much praise as the writer. As the 
latter has evidently studied the antiquity of the countries 
visited by the Cesarewitsch, the greater surprise has 
been created by what, without going into politics proper, 
he occasionally lets fall in regard to India. His hints in 
that direction are significant indeed. Thus, he seeks to 
establish a strange parallel between the races of India 
and the many-tongued populations of the Muscovite 
Empire, and to make out a kinship between them, which 
should draw them more closely together. These ideas 
are only blown, so to say, on the canvas, but for all that 
they seem to have a very substantial aim; and to drive 
them home the author does not hesitate to make com- 
parisons which his better learning can scarce support in 
sober seriousness. 
Thus, he finds a remarkable typical similarity between 
the past of the Russian nation and that of India, 
The powerful Aryans of the Vedas and of the later 
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Indian epics were, in his opinion, quite like the 
Slavs that settled in the forests of pre-historic Russia. 
Here he igaores several little facts: namely, first, that 
the Muscovite plain mostly harboured populations of 
Finnish, Ugrian, Tatar, non-Aryan origin ; secondly, that 
both Finns and whatever sprinkling of Slavs there was 
were subjected by the really powerful Aryan war-clan of 
the Warangian Northmen, the founders of the Russian 
Empire, who comprised Swedes, Norwegians, Goths, and 
Angles. So Nestor himself, the old Russian chronicler, 
records. The Uchtomskij family being found in the list 
of those who derive their descent from Rurik, the Prince 
must know these facts pretty well. He further remarks 
that, according to a prevalent but mistaken notion, the 
races of India are condemned to perpetual lethargy. ‘ But 
if this were so,’ he adds, ‘ Russia herself would stand self- 
condemned; for, before Peter I., patriarchal Russia lived the 
same dreamy life, and the Court of the Czars at Moscow was 
very like that of the Mogul at Delhi.’ Now, without denying 
that the ancient Court of Moscow had a rather Oriental 
appearance, one may yet say that in the troublous period 
which preceded the election of the Romanoff dynasty, 
matters were lively enough in Russia, what with continual 
insurrections, Pretenders’ wars, and political changes. 
There are graphic descriptions of these affairs in Captain 
Margeret’s Es/at de [Empire de Russie et Grande Duché de 
Moscovie, published at Paris in 1607, at the instance of 
Henri IV. 

Somewhat suggestively, Prince Uchtomskij asserts that 
in India bold men, distinguished by warlike adventures, 
are called ‘Cossacks.’ Again, he says that India would 
probably have had as magnificent a development as Russia 
(save the mark!) if a handful of usurpers from the Far 
West had not exploited her and her peoples. ‘ This event,’ 
he thinks, ‘has been a great misfortune for the natives in 
the land of Buddhism. In this way a lethargic drowsiness has 
fallen over India for two or three generations. Whilst the 
Northern Colossus has been gathering his strength together 
and growing day by day in power, India is still and dumb 
under the burden of universities which have no real root 
whatever in her soil, and of all those other blessings, which 
cost her so dear, and are forced upon her with ruthless 
severity. Again, in his curious desire to establish a racial 
kinship and a kind of intellectual affinity between 
Russians and Indians, Prince Uchtomskij even refers to a 
fanatical sect among the Raskolniks, and goes so far as to 
point out a similarity of sound in the name of the 
Tjukalstschiki (‘Throttlers’) on the one hand, and the 
Thugs on the other. This is far-fetched indeed, and 
etymologically, of course, is utterly impossible. Yet the 
proud author uses it as peg whereon to hang the 
remark that the Russians ought more and more to 
foster the idea of ‘ entering into closer contact with India, 
making deeper inquiries about it, and so penetrating them- 
selves with the conviction that, between them and the 
races of Hindostan, there is a certain aboriginal relation- 
ship, which in the course of centuries has been increased 
by the inroad (into Russia) of the Turanic Nomads.’ 

All which is very odd, and rather at variance with 
the writer's general standard of learning. As Goethe 
says :—Man merkt die Absicht und man nird verstimmt, 

Kart Bunn, 


IN THE BASEMENT 


oe lights contended with the darkness of the room. 

From the streets above the gas shone in a yellow 
shaft through the dirty little window that peeped upon 
the area; and from the fading ashes in the hearth the 
coals glowed obscurely and suffused a timid light. The 
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room itself was full of black corners into which the eyes 
might peer in vain. The furniture—if indeed the pieces 
deserved the name—partook of the general blackness, 
The three chairs were shambling ruins. Each wanted a 
leg, and the bottom was out of the only one that had ever 
been proud in cane. Rackety and discoloured past the 
hue even of floor and ceiling, which were grim with grime, 
a table rattled to the rumbling of passing carts. The 
place was thick with evil smells. OJdours veteran and 
stale with years clung about the walls; while newer odours 
of food and spirits and medicine rose as it were from the 
floor together. On the darkest side of the room remote 
from the tiny window the fabric of a broken bed emerged 
faintly. Outside and overhead the stamp of feet along 
the flags echoed and faded ; the coal-man called ; and the 
noise of screaming children rose in the December air. 

A sound came suddenly from the squalid bed along the 
wall. The two women paused in their conversation, and 
looked towards it. 

‘Poor soul!’ said the elder. ‘It’s a shame they 
shouldn’t go off more easylike.’ 

‘1 dunno’ when it’s goin’ to happen,’ returned her com. 
panion despondently, ‘The doctor—he says it'll be to- 
night. But I dunno.’ 

Her friend sympathised with her. ‘It’s a deal o' 
trouble when you get ‘em like that, Mrs. Williams, and 
nuthin’ coming in. I always says it’s a mercy to be took 
sudden—that I do.’ 

‘Like what my Jim was,’ acquiesced Mrs. Williams. 

‘Which one was Jim?’ 

‘Fourth after Bessie Jane. He was a quiet like chap 
too, on’y for the women. Hetook on so, I never hardly 
seen ‘im without a collar round his neck. He fell off of a 
dray when ’e’d ’ad a drop too much, and the wheel went 
over ‘im. He warn’t a bad Jad, Jim. That was when we 
lived Camberwell, she added meditatively. 

‘How long was you living Camberwell?’ inquired the 
other woman, with more interest. ‘I ’ad a nephew lived 
there four years.’ 

‘Me and ’im lived there—let’s see now. We was there 
when I was in bed of my seventh— that’s Sarah ; and we 
left when my old man took the fever. That must a’ bin 
a good ten years, Mrs. Pentecost.’ 


,’ 


A low moan issued from the sick bed again, and the 
speaker got up and stooped over it. 

‘Lie still, dearie,’ she murmured, and she tucked the 
blanket round the man and patted the pillow soothingly. 
Then taking her seat once more, she stared _reflectively 
into the fire. 

‘It’s a good thing,’ she began after a pause, ‘ that them 
insurances was paid up all right last week.’ 

Mrs. Pentecost assented, ‘ And the buryin’ society too,’ 
she added. ‘ You ain’t lost that either ?’ 

Mrs. Williams was restless; her gaze shifted to the 
dirty window, and she strained her ears to catch the 
noises in the street. 

‘You don’t ’ear nothink ?’ she asked. 

‘Was you expecting the doctor ?’ 

‘No; it’s Rebecca Susan—she’s coming ‘ome to see him, 
fore he dies.’ 

‘She done well, has Rebecca Susan,’ said Mrs. Pentecost 
with emphasis, smoothing her lap and edging nearer the 
fire. 

‘She’s bin parlourmaid three years now in one fambly, 
said her mother with some pride. 

Mrs. Pentecost rose. ‘I’ll’ave to be getting back, Mrs, 
Williams,’ said she. 

‘You ain’t goin’ yet, protested her friend. ‘There's 
plenty o’ time. Set down and ‘ave a drop o’ some- 
thing.’ 
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‘] dida’t ought to take it,’ said Mrs, Pentecost feebly. 
‘But I've heard that it’s good for as’ma.’ 

«|,aw, it'll do you a world of good,’ said Mrs. Williams 
cheerfully. She rose and bustled about in the darkness. 
Somewhere in the recesses of the room a glass clinked. 
Mrs. Pentecost’s mouth op2ned, and she moistened her 
lips. A fat squat fizure wrapped in antic shadows, 
her hostess crept wheezing out of the gloom, laden with 
a square bottle, a glass, and a cup without a handle. 

‘[t’s comforting to take a drop,’ Mrs, Pentecost explained 
to herself and her friend. Mrs. Williams poured the spirit 
into the glass and the cup. The sick man murmured in 


his sleep. | 
‘He cries like as he ‘ad wind,’ said Mrs. Pentecost 


compassionately, sipping her gin. 

‘[ s’pose she'll be here direckly, said Mrs, Williams, 
breaking the silence which ensued. 

‘There’s some one stamping on the airey flags now. 
That'll be her, said the other woman. 

Both listened; and then Mrs. Williams got up, and 
opening the door of the room, trudged heavily up the 
stone stairs. ‘There were sounds of voices above, the one 
of a man laughing; and clumsy boots descended again 
into the basement. 

‘It's on'y Tom, sail his mother, as she entered the 
room, 

‘On'y me!’ said Tom, with a silly laugh, as he followed 
at her heels. He was a tall young man, in the dress of a 
coster; his face was flushed, and he stooped a little, so as 
to keep his head from brushing against the low ceiling. 

‘This is bleedin’ dark,’ he said presently. ‘’Ow’s the 
old man? He ain't kicked over yet, ’as ‘e?’ 

‘No,’ said his mother. ‘ But ’e ain’t going to be here 
long.’ 

‘Goin’ to ear the angels,’ laughed Tom stupidly, and 
bent over the bed. ‘’E ain’t goin’ to last out much,’ he 
said at length. ‘'Ullo, father! ‘ow d’ye feel? You 
‘aven’t ’ad him shaved.’ 

The sick man stirred and raised himself weakly on his 
elbow. 

‘Jist you lay down, father, said the woman. ‘You 
ain’t fit to set up.’ 

“Old on, mother; let ’im sit up, if he wants to,’ said 
Tom cheerfully. ‘He won't be able to get much of what 
‘e wants, soon enough. You let’im sit up and have a nip 
of something.’ 

He put his arm round the sick man, and propped him 
against the wall into a sitting position; while the woman 
drew the blankets carefully about the withered body. 

“’Ow d’ye feel yourself father ?’ shouted Tom. 

‘They don’t feel much—not so near as this, commented 
Mrs. Pentecost thoughtfully. 

The invalid opened his mouth as if to answer, but only 
omitted a hoarse and inarticulate sound. 

‘Why ’e ain’t got a damn left in ’im,’ said Tom, and 
turning suddenly to the woman, ‘Gawd! you oughter 
seen me and old Joe this afternoon. We’ad a pretty 
sort of row on, we did. Strike me, I was in a bloomin' 
rage. There was a chap come up as we was standin’ out- 
side The Sailors—damn his eyes !—and says, whining-like, 
“Lend me ’arf-a-brown, governor, I’m starvin’.’ So I 
looks at ‘im, and he seemed pretty blowed up, so I outs 
with a copper and claps it into ’is ’and. Then I goes off 
with Joe into the Three Sailors, you know, just to wet up. 
And presently who should come in but the bloke ’isself. 
He didn’t see me, so he orders a noggin of gin, blast him, 
and whips out a ’arf-crown, plain as you like. Well, I 
couldn’t stand that. I says to Joe, “I’m going for ’im,” I 
says. ‘ You bleedin’ little tyke,” I says, ‘what d’ye come 
snivellin’ around for a ’a’penny when you got a ’arf-crown 
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in your linings?” I give him beans, I tell you! And I 
offered to stuff my fingers in his bloomin’ face. But he 
wasn't takin’ any—said he could get as much as he wanted 
o’ that at ’ome. If he ’adn't a’ slipped out, I'd a laid ‘im 
out—and Joe can tell you.’ 

‘Them fellers has no conscience, said Mrs. Pentecost 
sympathetically. 

‘The dirty dog!’ 
mother ?’ 

‘No, there ain't no more. Mrs. Pentecost and me had 
the last.’ 

‘Well, tip us the colour of it, and I'll fetch in some, old 
woman,’ 

‘Tom, you bring in that shaver, too,’ called out Mrs. 
Williams as he went out of the door. ‘If ’e goes off first, 
we'll ’ave to pay more’n we like. Them barbers always 
charges a shilling for a dead,’ she explained to Mrs, 
Pentecost as she took her seat again. 

Her friend sighed in sympathy, and there was a tem- 
porary silence in the darkening room. Then a thin hoarse 
voice broke across the stillness. 

‘D'ye mind that there drive to Peckham Rye, Sally >’ 

‘Gawd love your old bones, course I do,’ said Mrs, 
Williams with emphasis, turning towards the bed. 

‘Lord, ‘ow he did startle me,’ said Mrs. Pentecost. 

‘You was that blind drunk afore we got ’ome! And 
me fallin’ out of the shay through laughin’,’ 

Something that might have stood for a cackle of 
laughter came from the sick man. 

‘That was nigh about thirty-three year ago,’ Mrs, Wil- 
liams confided to her friend. 

‘’Ow they do remember !’ said Mrs, Pentecost. 

‘I can’t move my ’ead,’ said the same hoarse voice, 

‘You stay up there, father, till the shaver comes, And 
then we'll let you lay down. Don’t you try and move 
your ’ead.’, The man muttered unintelligibly to himself 
for a little, and then silence fell once more, till it was 
broken by Mrs. Williams. 

‘Yes,’ she said reflectively. ‘It’s Gawd’s truth. I’ve 
seen many of ‘em dead, and some die easy and some 
don't.’ 

‘It ain't as bad as ‘avin’ a baby, I believe,’ said Mrs, 
Pentecost. 

‘I dunno, I ain’t no opinion about it,’ said the wife 
dully. 

‘Well, you ‘ave your ‘usband, and your fambly ; and 
there’s a drop of liquor, and a bit o’ bread, and a leg o’ 
mutton, I s’pose—that’s what it all comes to, returned 
her friend despondently. 

‘It ain’t much more.’ 

‘Not as I want to go just yet—not yet a bit. And it 
won't be so ‘ard for you ‘aving that buryin’ money.’ 

‘I'll give ‘im a bit o’ gold on ‘is coftin,’ said Mrs. Williams 
with some satisfaction. 

The noise of feet was heard upon the stairs and she 


ejaculated Tom, ‘Got any gin, 


got up. 

‘’Ere’s Tom back with the shaver. The barber who 
entered behind her son in an unobtrusive way was a pale 
young man with hair carefully curled and oiled, and a 
jaunty appearance of dissipation. 

‘You ain’t got much light,’ he remarked, glancing about 
the room, 

‘Mother’ll light a candle, said Tom. The woman 
bustled into the darkness of a corner, and Tom looked at 
the barber. The young man still glanced about, and his 
eye lighted on the glass which stood at Mrs. Pentecost's 
elbow. 

‘’Ave some along of us?’ said Tom cheerily. 

‘I don’t mind,’ said the young man. He drank the 
gin which Tom poured out at a draught, Theold woman 
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struck a match, and a feeble light streamed over the bed 
from a sickly candle. 

“’E looks pretty groggy,’ said the barber doubtfully. 
‘J dunno but I ought to wait.’ 

‘Oh, ’e’s all right. You walk in,’ said Tom. 

The young man produced his strop and his razor and 
approached the sick man. 

‘Sally, I can’t move my ’ead, whispered the thin 
voice. 

‘You shall lay down, father, in a minute,’ said his wife 
encouragingly. 

The barber shaved. 

Tom took his seat near the fire, and emptied same gin 
into a tumbler. 

‘“*Ave some more, Mrs. Pentecost ?’ he said. 

The woman declined. 

‘ Mother, you come along and ’ave some,’ he called. 

The wife moved from the bedside and cams to the 
fire. 

‘I won't ‘ave none,’ she replied abstractedly. She 
sighed. ‘’Ow people do change! He ain't a bit like 
what he was when we was married.’ 

‘That's a tidy long time ago, mother.’ 

‘ Thirty-five year and four months.’ 

‘You got it straight enough.’ 

‘Well, it ain’t what one would be likely to forget, any 
more’n the first baby,’ said Mrs. Pentecost. 

‘’Ow old was Jim when’e fell off of the dray ?’ asked 
Tom, sipping his gin. 

‘Nigh on twenty-five, he was,’ 

The sound of the razor ceased, and Tom looked round. 

‘ Finished ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said the young man doubtfully, and stood looking 
down upon his subject. 

Tom and his mother approached the bed. 

‘You lay ‘im down again sideways,’ said the mother. 
‘[t'll be easier for him. Why, ’e’s fell over a bit,’ she said 
in surprise. 

Tom looked at the barber. His mother bent down and 
took hold of her husband’s hand. 

‘What are you layin’ down like that for, old man ?’ she 
asked. ‘What you got your ’ead so tight agin that nasty 
board for? Just you set up, and we'll lay you down. 
You'll ketch cold.’ 

‘You shut up, mother!’ said Tom roughly. ‘’F’ll 
never want no more layin’ down, but one. ’F’ll never 
ketch no more cold—'e won't.’ 

The woman started and raised herself, staring upon the 
body in silence. 

‘] knowed ’e was dead,’ said the barber. ‘ I knowed ’e 
was dying when I come in. That makes it a bob.’ 

‘You better get out!’ said Tom angrily. ‘It ain't 
going to be a bob, and so I tell you flat. You better look 
slippy !’ 

The dissipated young man mumbled, glanced at the 
tall figure, and finally disappeared through the door. 

Tom sat down opposite Mrs. Pentecost. 

‘Damned cheek !’ he muttered. 

‘Ain't you better cover up his face?’ whispered Mrs, 
Pentecost hoarsely. 

Tom shook his head. ‘I dunno’. Mother’ll do that.’ 

The woman stood by the bed ; she reached down and 
chafed the stiffening fingers of the dead man’s hand. 
Then she left the bedside, and moved towards her two 
companions. 

“E ain’t much like what he used to be when I knew 

im first,’ she said, in a vague voice. 

‘Sit down, now do,’ pleaded Mrs. Pentecost. ‘ Rest 
yourself, and ’ave a drop more. It'll stiddy your 
nerves,’ 
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Mrs, Williams paid no attention to this request. She 
Jooked meditatively into the fire. 
‘ Rebecca Susan ain't come after a!l,’ she said. 
Tom poured himself out another glass of gin. 
H, B. Marrtorr Woarsoy, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
HANS VON BULOW 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Reform Club, 21st February, 1894 


* 

Sir,—I trust that you will be able to find room for 4 
few words of protest against the exceedingly inadequate and 
unfair article on the late Hans von Bulow, which appeared in 
your last issue. 

It is of course open to any one, at the risk of stultifying him. 
self, to say that von Bulow ‘can never be a great musician.’ 
But to write an article about him and never so much as once 
allude to his accomplishments as a conductor, is to expose 
oneself to the charge either of gross ignorance or of wilful 
suppression of the facts of the case. In the opinion of many 
good judges, von Bulow was one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, conductors of his time. M. Arthur Pougin, the lead- 
ing representative of orthodox views in France, bears generous 
testimony in the current number of the .J/évestre/, to his extra- 
ordinary talent as a chef d’orchestre. The memorable perform 
ances of the Meiningen orchestra, which he formed and trained, 
have probably never been surpassed for all round excellence. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Hans Richter learnt probably as 
much of the art of directing an orchestra from von Biilow as 
from any other man. 

So much for the sins of omission in your article. Those of 
commission are even more outrageous. ‘ Von Biilow, I read, 
‘may be briefly described as the most devoted servant of a 
Revolutionary cause that Music ever knew.’ In reply to this, | 
would call the writer’s attention to von Biilow’s famous Credo, 
beginning ‘I believe in Bach the Father, Beethoven the Son, 
and Brahms the Holy Ghost.’ With regard to the last-named 
composer, I see that Dr. Otto Lessmann, the most catholic of 
all the German critics, writes in the current number of the 
Allgemeine Musik zettung of the ‘fanatical propaganda’ of 
Brahms’s works on which von Biilow embarked when he was 
at the head of the Meiningen orchestra. Has the writer of 
your article ever seen or heard of von Biilow’s monumental 
edition of the pianoforte works of Beethoven? Finally, let me 
quote from M. Pougin, who is anything but a Wagnerolater : 
‘Biilow ne fut pas seulement un dcfenseur ardent et parfois 
excessif des idées musicales modernes; il avait... le respect 
profond des classiques, et s’il croyait \ une ¢volution, ce n’¢tait 
pas, comme certains autres, au prix du sacrifice des chefs-d’auvre 
consacrés.’—I am, etc., CHARLES L. GRAVES. 


[ Nole.-—Mr. Graves’s ‘sins of omission’ and ‘those of commis- 
sion’ amount, in his accusation, to one sin of omission and one 
sin of coramission. As to the last, in answer to our statement— 
which we repeat—that von Bilow was the most devoted 
servant of a Revolutionary cause that Music ever knew,’ Mr. 
Graves asserts that he was something else hesides this. ‘True. 
Nobody denies it. But will Mr. Graves maintain that 
Wagner’s was not a Revolutionary cause, or that von Biilow 
was not the most devoted servant of that cause? If he will 
not maintain this—-and no sane man would—our proposition 
must be allowed, even though as a set-off it is said that to von 
Biilow Brahms appeared in the light of the Holy Ghost. As to 
our sin of ‘commission,’ there are, as it happens, many opinions 
upon von Bilow’s genius as a conductor no less than as a 
pianist. In an article considering his probable influence over 
the music of the century it hardly seemed necessary to enter 
into this controversy.—ED. WV, O.] 
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REVIEWS 
FRAGMENTA 


Miscellany of th2 Scottish History Society. First Volume. 
Edinburgh : The Scottish History Society. 


This volum2, fat and prosderous with variety, is an excellent 
specimen of the work the Scottish History Society was created 
todo,and most worthily fulfils that same society's device, Col/igite 
fragmenta ne pereant. The fragments here collected from 
three centuries deal with matters ranging from the days of the 
Regent Moray to the ’45. The first, a ‘Library of King 
James VI. in the hand of Peter Young, his tutor,’ is introduced 
by Mr. Warner, of the British Museum: he gives a short 
account of Mr. Young, who divided with Buchanan, it seems, tue 
responsibility of developing the mind of the British Solomon. 
The ‘Library’ itself is a record of James’s early mental pabu- 
lum, interesting to the book-hunter for purely bibliographical 
reisons, and not without value to that historian of the double 
reign whose coming we still perp2nd. For the ‘Library’ is 
more than a mere list of books. The MS.,a small quarto of 
twenty leaves, bound in limp vellum, had lain since 1759 in one 
of the Museum cupboards, when Dr. Garnett came upon it 
some years back and withdrew it from oblivion and dust. He 
found that, besides the lists of donors and books, it contained 
several ‘entries on the fly-leaves and covers in the hand of Mr, 
Peter Young,’ recording certain Apothegmata Regis, with an 
interest of their own as showing the beat of James’s youthful 
mind, but in no wise calculated to heighten his not particularly 
brilliant reputation. The punster’s fever burned and shook him 
even then; and the most brilliant of his sayings—(eing told, 
‘ye suld neuer be angrie, he replied, ‘Than I suld not waire 
ye lyoun in my armes bot rather a scheip’)—is more kingly 
than witty : though, in truth, that ‘scheip’ would have become 
him better than he knew. 

Mr. Graves Law introduces you to mitter of greater moment 
to the student of history, the date of it—1592—given by the 
charming ballad ; 

Ye Hielands an’ ye Lowlands, O whaur hae ye been ? 
Ihey hae slain the Earl of Moray, wha might hae been a king. 


After killing the Regent’s son-in-law at Donibristle, Huntly 
fled to the north. He was a Catholic, Moray the son of the man 
who had made the Reformation possible; and there was ‘a hue- 
and-cry from Tophet to the stars.’ James’s part in the murder 
is not clear. Perhaps he had none at all. His theory of kingcraft 
was to play faction against faction and keep friends with both; 
so that, Huntly and the Catholic nobles being in disgrace, it is 
natural enough to find oneself confronted by a set of intrigues 
with Spain and Rome. How far he was privy to these deal- 
ings with the Catholics can never be known. His_ beha- 
viour in the matter of the ‘Spanish Blanks’ would purge 
an ordinary man of guilt ; but to understand his ticklish posi- 
tion, and to consider that behaviour in the light of his subse- 
quent reconciliation with Huntly, is to suspect that he was 
preparing—foolishly no doubt—against the ascendency of 
whichever party should come uppermost. In his heart he 
hated Presbyterianism as his grandson after him; and 
Andrew Melville was not—assuredly—the man to minish 
his hankering after a less democratic ecclesiastical polity. 
For Huntly and the Catholics he had more liking 
than for the most of his nobles; but he was quite ready 
to let Argyle make war on Huntly, and quite ready to turn the 
issue to his own uses. As for Huntly’s abjuration, it meant 
little or nothing except that the head of the house of Gordon 
felt, with the King, that in the Scotland of that hour the 
‘Roman’ game was up; but, as regards the future, which 
could forecast ‘hat? In England Mary Tudor had succeeded 
Edward VI.; Philip II. was still the greatest sovereign in Europe; 
the St. Bartholomew was fresh in men’s minds ; and if Henri 
of Navarre was Henri Quatre, he had been compelled to recon- 
cile him with Rome : how, then, was it possible to tell which 
sect would win? In any case it was always well to be on good 
terms with the King of Spain ; and in 1601 a Spanish expedi- 
tion landed in Ireland, which expedition was undoubtedly the 
outcome of intrigues wherein James had bornea part. King of 
England he was determined to be; and there can be little 
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doubt that he favoured Philip to that end. Nothing was less 
his wish than that Philip should assert his right to the English 
crown ; but in the event of a second—a successful—Armada, 
how and where would he have stood had he not been Philip’s 
best (though very secret) friend? And what in the sequel 
would have been left him to do but make his peace with Pope 
and King, or spend the rest of his diys in ‘ diplomatising’ 
against them both? 

The affair of the ‘Spanish Blanks’ belongs to 1592. Father 
Creighton, whose ‘ Apdlogie’ is one of the most readable things 
in the present collection, is said to have hatched the plot. It 
threw all Scotland into an uproar. The ‘ Spanish Blanks’ were 
letters addressed to nobody, but plainly designed to meet the 
eyes of a certain Sovereign. They were signed by Huntly, 
Fentrie, Sir Hugh Barclay, and other Scottish Catholics; and 
Creighton himself shall speak for them. ‘The Catholiques of 
Scotland,’ he says, ‘kaowing the kingys minde and favourable 
indifference ’—(‘ favourable indifference’ is good)— for love of 
true religion did presume? to deal with foreyne Catholick nations 
for the conversion of their countrie to the true faith : insomuch 
that,’ as was alledged, they made bonds, subscrived blanks, 
instructed and sent away m2ssengers for that weightie affaire, 
which ... were intercepted and brought before the king and 
his Councell’ In justification of his theory of favourable 
indifference, he records an interview between the King and 
Huntly’s uncle, the Jesuit Father Gordon, who ‘ hath not found 
him an _ obstinat heretique. James, indeed, had listened 
courteously, and had answered Gordon wisely enough. ‘ You 
must prepare,’ he said, ‘the means where I may be safe from 
myne enemies, before I yeald me self to be converted to the 
Catholiq® religeon—and then I will willingly heare your reason.’ 
It was a Gladstonism before the patent,so to speak ; but it 
was good enough for Father Creighton, and in the hope it gave 
he looked forwards to converting his king and country, and 
worked according to his lights to achieve so glorious an end. 
Then, in 1592, John Ogilvy of Powie received a secret despatch 
for Philip, in which the King of Scots discussed the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of co-operation in an immediate 
invasion of England. That despatch was never delivered, was 
found on Kerr together with the ‘ Blanks,’ was duly described 
as a traitor’s forgery by its accomplished author ; and three 
years later Ogilvie was posing as his accredited agent 
in the Low Countries and in Rome! Next on the scene 
comes Dr. Cecil; spies upon Ogilvie; publishes papers expos- 
ing Ogilvie ; and Creighton writes his ‘Apologie’ in reply. 
Ogilvie and Cecil seem to have been a pair of scoundrels ; and 
it is doubtful if anything they said deserves belief. With 
Creighton it is different. He states a case and deals with 
arguments from so-called facts, and he is extremely entertaining 
now and then. The whole set of papers was well worth 
publishing, in fact, for the light it casts upon the plots and 
stratagems of a plotting and strategic time. 

It may be worth our while to return to these Fragmenta: 
For the present, let it suffice to note that they include a reprint 
of the ‘ Diary of an Edinburgh Banker’ in the ’45—a document 
brought under the notice of the readers of this journal some 
years ago—and a mysterious paper professing to relate 
a passage in Montrose’s flight to Assynt. This may be 
a forgery; but if it be, then was there a mute, inglorious 
Dumas in the Scotland of the eighteenth century. It came 
into the hands of Mr. Gardiner, by whom it was communicated 
to Mr. Morland Simpson, one of the editors of the Deeds of 
Montrose. Dated 1792, and signed by one ‘ George Marsh ’— 
he states that he is the great grandson of John Milbourne, 
who had an estate near Strath Oykell in the seventeenth, 
century—it tells how, certain days after the battle at Carbis- 
dale, Montrose arrived alone at Milbourne’s house, where he 
was received with every demonstration of affection. He 
begged to be concealed, as his enemies were hot-foot 
after him; so Milbourne put him away in a big trough, 
‘with loose straw, throwing some that was dirty care- 
lessly on and about the same.’ Immediately—or, to 
speak by the card, ‘after he had but just washed and 
wiped his hands ’—the soldiers came. One of them in a frolic 
cried out ‘“ What is there?” and with that run into the mud, 
and jobbed his sword between the Marquis’s legs ; but conclud- 
ing he was not in so filthy a thing did not run his sword a 
second time.’ Then the party searched the house, and went 
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away; and when it was out or sight, Milbourne took the 
Marquis out of the trough: ‘where he found him all over in 
a violent perspiration, who exclaimed with tears, “O my 
dear friend Milbourne, I never knew I was a coward before !”’? 
Follows an important contribution to an old and still-vexed 
controversy ; for it is stated that Montrose instantly set out 
for Assynt to consult the Laird, ‘as having been q friend and 
follower of his.’ Authentic or not the thing is intensely interest- 
ing; and ’tis to b> hoped that steps will yet be taken to test 
its credibility, 


TRAGICAL ROMANCE 


The Stone Dragon and other Tragical Romances. By R. 
MURRAY GILCHRIST. London: Methuen. 


Romance is out of fashion, and if you do not believe in the 
holiness of observation it is because you cling with an obstinate 
persistence to the ancient heresies. How, says the critic of the 
advance, how shall you compare invention to actuality? Men 
have gone on inventing ever since the world began. They have 
only learned to see in the last twenty years, and it is obvious 
that art was born with the newest mode. But Mr. Murray 
Gilchrist is no disciple of Zola or Tolstoi. He cultivates the 
romance of ancient days, and it is pleasant, indeed, to turn 
aside from the cataract of progress to this strange backwater of 
art, even though it do ‘cream and mantle like a standing 
pond.’ 

The writer’s master quality is a restrained and affected fancy, 
To him both time and place are purely imaginary, and it is but 
by accident that he stumbles into character. He has set 
different dates upon his stories; but in reality they are all of 
one period—a period that never was outside the realm of 
fairyland. In ‘The Stone Dragon’ you hear of a railway 
train; ‘Francis Shackerley’ opens in 1611: in each the 
atmosphere and the local colour are the same. Lut there is 
always atmosphere ; there is always local colour; which in 
itself is an uncommon merit. Again, quaint and fantastic as is 
Mr. Gilchrist’s imagination, it works in one fixed, monotonous 
round. It is too often that a hideous deformity pines and 
pants after an exquisitely beautiful mistress. ‘An overhanging 
forehead, with knitted brows, and stiff white hair that stood on 
end, completed the list of his most noticeable faults.’ Thus he 
writes of one John Ravil, who dies ‘ with a purple wound in his 
temple’ at the loss of his mistress ; and frown as you will, you 
cannot but smile at ‘the most noticeable faults.’ And then 
the violent death, inevitably contrived from despised love, is 
an issue whose certain anticipation blunts the edge of interest. 
But no one of these faults is irreparable, and all are atoned 
for by certain positive and admirable merits. 

In the first place Mr. Gilchrist has an ideal of style. It is 
not enough for him to set down a handful of incidents upon 
paper. He must needs find the right word, the becoming turn. 
If the artifice is too easily apparent, the ertifice is there, and 
vou are conscious that every effect is nicely calculated. Also, 
Mr. Gilchrist possesses two talents, invaluable in the writer of 
romance. His names are ever most picturesquely invented, 
and he has a keen sense of the value of strange trappings and 
exotic embroideries. You read of the House with Eleven Stair- 
cases, and you are at once set in tune with romance. Or you 
stumble on Sir Humphreville Campion or Margot Colmer, and 
recognise how right a note is struck in these afiected titles. 
Nor are the accessories ever commonplace. In ‘ The Stone 
Dragon,’ Rachael wears gloves ‘made of the skin of a murderess.’ 
The lamplight always reveals ‘ quaint thread-embroideries of 
fabulous beast and fowl, and fish.’ From under the silken 
apron of one damsel there fluttered ‘a huge bird, whose plumage 
was as the brightest gold.’ Again and again you might believe 
the fancy stolen from Baudelaire, were you not convinced that 
Mr. Gilchrist’s fancy is his own. In France Sir Humphreville 
had ‘kept a mistress who fainted at the sight of velvet.’ Might 
that not be an invention of the author of leurs du Mal ? 

The achievement is singularly level, yet two stories are 
marked off from the rest. ‘ The Writings of Althea Swarth- 
moor’ relate the love of a sentimental woman for a selfish, 
sensuous, complacent Dr. Marston. But one letter of the 
doctor’s is given, yet is he Mr. Gilchrist’s one triumph of 
characterisation, From the progress of the lady’s passion you 
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infer the vanity and ingratitude of the estimable divine, and 
you are sure that, when Althea bids him die in the full €xpecta- 
tion of joy, he will not hearken to her appeal. Indeed, he sur. 
vived the lady forty years, and ‘wrote a “ Dissertation on the 
IHluman Feelings,” which is still notorious for its triteness.’ Here, 
too, the style is more individual, is in closer harmony with the 
m iterial than it is wont to be, and the story does give you the 
impression of a particular century, a particular world. Far 
more romantic and touched with a finer fancy is ‘ My Friend, 
On every page is an impression of rain and storm. The wild 
moorland landscape is almost made visible, and interspersed is 
a series of vignettes that have the vagueness and the horror of 
anightmare. Take, for instance, the allegory of Death and 
Sin and this description of a spectral inn: ‘An inscription~ 
Ye Gabdleratch Inne -in faded gilt letters gleamed below, 
But that was not all; for throuzha small mullioned window 
to the left the old woman was peering at us, and looking over 
her shoulder was the face of the handsomest man I have eve: 
seen : youthful, white, and with auburn hair ; but so sinister 
withal that his gaze seemed as petrifying as a cockatrice’s.’ 

Those that are exclusively interested in life need not waste 
time over Mr. Gilchrist’s romances. But their perusal will abun- 
dantly repay him who has a taste for the scented fopperies and 
dandyisms of literature. They are inspired, doubtless, by the 
Poe of The House of Usher, by Sheridan Lefanu, and more 
remotely by Huthering Heights. Yet their decadent fancy is 
rather French than English, and though their affectation be 
now and again ridiculous, their lack of humour distressing, 
they have not their counterpart in modern literature, and to 
read them is a unique experience, 


MIND AND BODY 


Body and Soul: or, the Method of Economy. By F.\W. Bain, 
M.A. London: Parker. 


The tradition of philosophy long ago settled that plainness of 
expression meant a lack of subtlety of thought ; that to makea 
point implied inability to perceive its bearing ; that the thinker 
should cease to know in circumambient efforts to cognise. It 
is the greater refreshment to come upon a philosophical book 
of the style and temper of Mr. Bain’s. So roundly pointed a 
style, so unemasculate a vigour of thought, so uncompromising 
a grip upon the world as it is—this is surely something fresher, 
you think at once, than the sodden, thrice-hashed messes of 
Hegel or Herbert Spencer, or both, that nowadays get served up 
to the dull palate for philosophy. Mr. Bain attacks the explana- 
tion of the world with a blunt anarchic confidence more in the 
style of Aristotle than any of the prophets of the past ages. Yet 
this plain-speaking dogmatism is not that of the mushroom, 
that thinks itselr lord of the field b2c use its elder fellows were 
plucked the day before yesterday. He comes to us with the 
name of Aristotle in his mouth—with a whole-hearted intensity 
of adoration that almost makes you doubt, by a paradoxs 
whether the wisest of philosophers was really so wise after all, 
Of him he cries, before he is yet well into the third page, 
‘we can but say that Nature seems to have made him in a 
moment of brazgadocio, just to show what she could do.’ So 
he confesses his lord at the first and rushes out to clear the 
field of all the false prophets that have come after to corrupt 
his gospel. Descartes goes down like a ninepin : Cog7/o ergo sum 
is the primary fallacy of modera philosophy and the fruitful 
parent of nihilism. How can I| think apart from the objects 
which I think and from which I infer the thinking self? Kant 
suffers as rude a shock: to want to know things in themselves 
is like a child crying for the moon. He wants to know out of 
relation when knowledge is itself but a relation. Bacon knew 
not what he said when he criticised Aristotle’s, for he sought to 
discover identity while Aristotle sought for variety. This is a'l 
very clear-sighted and trenchant, and mostly right. In his hot 
eagerness, indeed, to hurry on Mr. Bain seems not to see that 
he does the transcendental position one injustice. He heaps 
scorn on Kant for confusing the world as being with the world 
as known. Does he not see that the worldas not known is just 
as much an impossible abstraction as the Ego of Descartes? 
The world without intelligence to apprehend it is as meaning- 
less, as irrelevant a sophism as the most arrant thing in itself 
that ever did not exist, 
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That is all but prelude. He goes on, still in the name of 
Aristotle, to the kernel of his system. The formula is simple 
and not new: Function makes structure. He adduces it from 
the utterances of Aristotle, and it needs by now no divin2 
inspiration to recommend it. It is, in short, the barest expres- 
sion of the new teleology. Function governs structure: if you 
would know what a thing is, ask where it is, when it is, what it 
does. A thing is itself, to put it in another way, not because of 
its material or its form, but because it plays the part it does in 
the system of the universe. Each thing has its own work, which 
it alone can do; so it is justified of its place in the scheme. 
This view of the world—assuredly the most fruitful in insight 
and illumination—cuts itself sharply off from that of the ordinary 
scientific person. Between the mechanical and the teleological 
yawns the deepest gulf. The one is equation, addition, abso- 
lute, identity in difference ; the other is judgment, proportion, 
Telative, difference in identity. This marks the difference 
between the organic and the inorganic which is the individual. 
The one is itself simply—a nugget of gold, let us say, which is 
just as much a nugget if you chip off a corner; the other—a 
gold ring—is a ring because all its properties are correlated, and 
it exists in virtue of the end it subserves. This, biologically, is 
the statement of Darwinism, but Mr. Bain is no blind Darwinian. 
Quite otherwise. For he accepts this, the principle, but upon 
Darwin’s theory of variations—the method—he makes a power- 
ful onslaught. First, says he, an individual variation will carry 
an organism but the shortest distance. Grant that it be per- 
petuated in propagation, how is it to be perpetuated throuch 
one or two generations of life and death struggle? For each 
organism must rely on the means of survival it has, and the 
strugzle, while keeping that faculty at its most efficient point, 
will imperatively forbid that it should resign it and trust to a 
new one. Again, how can a sequence of minute variations 
carry with it the complicated co-adaptations of numerous com- 
ponent parts? One item in the complexity is useless by itself, 
and how can they be supposed to adapt themselves together in 
the innumerable arbitrary chances of heredity? And thirdly, 
supposing all animals to b2 descended from four or five pro- 
genitors, how d» you account for the enormous differences in 
size? If the large survive, why do not the small give out? 
These are hard questions, and perhaps we may be pardoned for 
leaving them unanswered. Mr. Bain makes no endeavour to 
supply a more plausible thesis of his own. Clinging to the 
main fact—that structure does follow function—he is willing to 
leave the rest of the world to ask how. Wecan only say tha 
he has made more incredible the mst incredible of hypothesest 
and has put nothing more credible in its room. Let it be 
enough for us, as for him, to say that nature does show adapta- 
tion of parts to function, and wait till a mightier than Darwin 
comes to show us how it came about. 

Anyhow the formula is found in biology and with a ringing 
battle-cry of ‘ Science, thy name is Aristotle’, Mr. Bain draws 
the first division of his argument toaclose. But the formula, 
if itis to be truly p‘ulosophical, must unlock all sealed doors 
and be of universal application. So Mr. Bain sets out to apply 
it, and first of all comes upon political economy with a truculent 
joy. Of the orthodox political economist he states his opinion 
with his usual engaging frankness. ‘It is questionable,’ he 
cries, unknowing, perhaps, what the profane chatter of philoso- 
phers behind their backs—‘ if there has ever existed in the world 
any body of men whatever, at once so arrogantly dogmatic and 
so totally mistaken, so dictatorial and so profoundly incom- 
petent for their task, as the gwasz-professors of orthodox 
Political Economy.’ Then he clears the air and sets to trying 
economical conceptions by the touchstone of the law of 
function and structure. And this law is as primary and 
essential in the world as causation itself, and also because 
Political Economy, of all the sciences whose subject-matter is 
man, has become most divorced from human considerations, it 
is not surprising that he brings a very sweet and wholesome 
breeze into the science. He goes straight back to the -\risto- 
telian definition that wealth is that which tends to the weal of 
man. The other definitions he upsets with his usual boisterous 
vigour. In fact, Mr. Bain dances strongly but furiously among 
the china abstractions that make the stock-in-trade of the 
orthodox and enjoys himself very much. In general he pro- 
ceeds along the lines of Aristotle in the “fics and Poittics, 
But what he does not allow is that the statements of the Science 
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must be abstract and jejune and bloodless if it is to have mor. 
than two or three statements altogether. It is very well to say 
that you canonly get the true account of a transaction when 
you take account of such facts as that Jones would rather have 
an apple than a fish, while Brown prefers a fish to anapple. It 
is very well tosay that no amount of value is worth a snap of 
the fingers that leaves out of consideration the valuers in each 
deal. 

But that, as Mr. Bain knows, is fatal to any general 
economic laws, and yet he is only adducing what everybody 
admits to be a gospel. Thence he goes on to zsthetics, where 
we have no space to follow him. He treats the work of art, 
very justly, as wealth, though notasacommodity : the function 
its structure must observe is not, of course, the need of the 
many, but of the one or two who can judgeit. Mr. Bain be- 
comes very emotional at this point, and almost sheds tears 
over the woes of the artist and the wickedness of woman. But 
he recovers enough to lay down many penetrating canons of 
«esthetics and to betray some rather dubious artistic tastes. We 
suspect him of looking at Turner and Claude with the eye of 
a comparative biologist. But we need not complain of that, 
for he is increasingly original and suggestive even when he is 
least acceptable. 


LISMAHAGO ABROAD 
Am-rican Notes. By GEORGE COMPe, London: Cassell. 


George Comb? was a pragmatic Scots phrenologist and several 
other ‘ists’ besides. By dint of laying down the law, he exer- 
cised a certain ascendency over the half-educated. Yet many 
of his performances were passing ridiculous: notably that 
marriage with Mrs. Siddons’s daughter because her ‘anterior 
lobe was large, her Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation amply developed ; 
whilst her Veneration and Wonder were equally moderate with 
his own.’ In any case, he has been dead these forty years, and 
by this time he should have been comfortably forgotten. But 
there are persons styled the Combe Trustees, whose misdirected 
energy finds vent in a Combe Cult. They cause lectures to be 
delivered on subjects in which Combe was interested, and they 
republish Combe’s works in cheap editions. Hence this very 
superfluous little volume: a late and futile effort ‘to put his 
writings within reach of the masses.’ 

The book reads tiresomely, and such little interest as attaches 
to it is purely historical. Combe visited the United States in 
’38, some five years before Dickens. Lobbying and Caucus- 
mongering were already in full blast ; but the phrase ‘ political 
capital’ appears to have been new minted. Combe considered 
that it should be transposed into the English language, and 
his prolix definition runs as follows : ‘When a party perceives 
a strong feeling in the public arising, or capable of being 
executed, for or against any particular measure, they become 
the headlong advocates of the popular side, and charge the 
support of the oppdsite opinions on their opponents, altogether 
regardless of the real merits of the question, of moral rectitude, or 
of the ultimate welfare of the people.’ Sir William Harcourt and 
others might lay to heart this anticipation of 85. Again, New 
York was already notorious for the corruption of its police, and 
the hardthood of its swindlers. Combe remarked that the 
streets near the rivers were adorned with large fat swine, 
enjoying the freedom of locomotion granted to the natives 
of every clime that sought those shores. Also, he tells 
the story of an unfortunate young Scot who, landing with 
seven hundred dollars in his pocket, was promptly fleeced of 
his all and then clapped into gaol. Concerning the American- 
Irish, Combe writes that much anxiety was expressed about 
their vote, and that means had been used to secure the 
influence of their leaders: ‘For here, as at home, they are 
tutored by their most talented and enterprising brethren.’ To- 
day we should hardly describe the ‘ bosses’ in these flattering 
terms ; but it must have taken several generations to produce 
King Dick and Patrick Ford. Combe duly recorded, too, that 
passengers on the ChamfP/ain spat plentifully on the deck ; but 
‘one of the servants of the ship constantly employed a mop in 
cleansing the defiled places.’ Also, at a meeting held by the 
Historical Society of New York in the Middle Dutch Church, 
‘a young American, with a quid of tobacco in his cheek, put 
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his feet on the paw, and sat on the board that held the Bibles 
in front of the gallery.’ Nevertheless he considered the manners 
of the people to be polished on the whole ; though the men took 
little interest except in business, while the women were en- 
tirely occupied in their households, so that social interest 
flagged. He was informed, too, that people lived in large 
houses, extensively furnished, whose circumstances did not 
permit entertainments corresponding to this display. American 
girls had already set their mothers at defiance, while American 
ladies had become nervous and sallow; and Combe 
jotted down the causes of their maladies in his most serious 
manner. They rarely walked abroad for the sake of fresh air ; 
they did not properly regulate their diet—pies, pastry, and 
animal food were consumed too plentifully for a sedentary life ; 
and baths and ablutions were infrequent. A sturdy belief in 
exercise and soap was the man’s most conspicuous virtue. 

In one respect, Combe disappoints expectation ; he felt no 
bumps. True that he ran a professional eye over the Shakers, 
and decided that though the leiders had regularly-formed 
brains, ‘the rest presented heads such as one generally sees 
in lunatic asylums, characterised by the excessive predomi- 
nance of some organs and the great deficiency of others.’ 
Still, he might have sampled the skull-signs of Channing, Daniel 
Webster, Everett, and President Buchanan; and his oppor- 
tunities were hopelessly neglected. Indeed, he seems to have 
practically left his phrenology at home, and to have been 
concerned instead with a sham scientific study of American 
civilisation. Combe was, of course, a thorough believer in 
systems. He held that a form of government inevitably 
shapes a nation’s character, though, to most minds, the 
truth lies in the converse statement. Hence, in an address 
which he was pleased to compose for the benelit of the United 
States, he congratulated them upon the absence of an aris- 
tocracy and an established church: the first ‘obscures the 
moral perceptions of the middle and lower classes, by training 
them to pay that profound homage to high birth which is 
due alone to intelligence and virtue’; while the second ‘re- 
sists improvement as innovation, and denounces free inquiry 
as profanity and infidelity.’ Happily for himself, Combe did 
not live to see the era of ‘boss’ Tweed and Jay Gould, or 
he would have had to reconsider his attitude towards 
the Grosvenors. Again, the Free Kirk, in its later days, 
could have taught him that voluntary sects can harry quite as 
systematically as Establishments. However, he did not hold 
the Americans altogether perfect : their institutions developed 
an individual with too little modification. Hence, a citizen 
with high mental endowments, becomes a credit to humanity ; 
but a man with a superfluity of the animal organs (here the 
bumps come into the argument), turns rogue, politician, or 
lawyer. Combe’s proposed corrective was education, a topic 
whereon he discoursed at large, though with greater emphasis 
than definiteness. He had great faith in teachers of the 
opposite sex on the ground that they gave ‘an additional 
stimulus to exertion.’ Most sane parents would prefer the cane, 
though the statement, as it is put, is precious for its unconscious 
humour. but would you hear his ideal instance of practical 
instruction : instruction at once simple, agreeable, and effica- 
cious? A Boston citizen was used to read the shipping list every 
evening to his sons, when one would have to indicate on the 
map the port whence a vessel had sailed ; another to account 
for her cargo ; a third to describe the climate, soil, and natural 
productions of that part of the globe. What rollicking nights 
those boys did spend ! and how the rising generation must pine 
for the world-wide triumph of the Combe Cult ! 


NOVELS AND TALES 


A new work of fiction by Mrs. Henniker may fairly be con- 
sidered something to look forward to ; but judicious admirers 
of her ready talent and her accurate knowledge of decent people 
and good manners, will discover, not without alarm, that Ow/- 
dines (London: Hutchinson,, her present venture consists of 
short stories—four of them—which she dedicates to a master of 
the art, Mr. Thomas Hardy. They may take gocd courage. The 
stories are worthy of the dedication, if they are not equal to the 
dedicatee’s own. Three are entirely melancholy, and the fourth, 
though it ‘ends,’ so to speak, ‘ happily,’ is throughout tragic in 
jts interest, relating as it does the narrow escape from murder 
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and suicide of a particularly disagreeable reprobate. The first, 
and most ambitious, called ‘A Statesman’s Love-Lapse, carries 
its substance in its title. It is a pity, but it cannot perhaps well be 
helped, that the personal description of the ‘statesman’ js 
almost certain to suggest to the casual reader as much as js 
generally known of an actual member of Parliament. It is 
part of the lot in life of the member in question that a suitable 
hero for a story of this kind must more or less resemble him, 
It may also be observed that the story will seem to some 
readers, especially to men, to exaggerate the importance of 
the tender passion in a man who is ‘ getting up in years.’ We 
cannot but believe that, left a widower just too late, the Right 
Honourable Gaspard Fludyer, would have found flirting 
a better way of passing his spare time than ‘clenching 
his teeth tightly together, and heaving solitary sighs over a 
book of poetry which always opened at the same page. ‘The 
Major’s Prodigal’ and ‘Our Neighbour Mr. Gibson’ impress 
upon the reader the not very surprising fact that Mrs. Henniker 
is much stronger and more life-like when she is describing inter- 
views between men and women, than when she is setting forth 
the thoughts, feelings, and behaviour of men by themselves, 
The old person who has a dreary tale to tell of Mr. Gibson is so 
feminine that it is quite impossible to believe in his trousers, 
and, indeed,{there is no reason in the world why he should not 
have been the mother instead of the father of the young person 
whose happiness is ultimately wrecked. The last story, ‘ A Sus- 
stained Illusion,’ is, like the first, much more powerful than the 
two in the middle. The theme of a girl who deceives her 
venerable ancestor as to her method of getting a living, may 
not be an absolutely new one, but it is here handled with 
great force and judgment. It is also ‘shoking’ enough (in the 
French sense) to be in the fashion. The author’s English is 
not absolutely above reproach: we do not think that *‘ Hugh? 
can properly be described as a ‘ patronymic,’ and, moreover, if 
that comfortable word must be distributed into two lines, the 
division should occur after the m, and not soasto give’ patrony’ 
in one line and ‘mic’ in the next. However, perhaps, that is 
the printer’s fault, and we hope it is the printer who once or 
twice substitutes ‘?’ for ‘!’ One may say of Mrs. Henniker, as 
a Nonconformist biographer says of Mr. Gladstone, that ‘we 
do not think the laureate’s wreath was for’ her. Howbeit, she has 
put into the mouth of one of her base deceivers a sentimenta! 
song about a deserted and deceased young lady, which 
runs so trippingly that we cannot resist the temptation of 
offering her what the publishers of music-hall songs describe 
as an ‘Encore Verse’ : 


\nd, now you are in heaven 
-Rose Marie! 
I hope I am forgiven 

—Don't you see? 
Yes, I hope you are not hurt, 
Tf vour charms J did desert, 
For I always wes a flirt, 

—Rose Marie! 


On its intrinsic merits there is something, but not very much, 
to be said for Marta, Countess of Saletto (London : Digby), 
which Miss Sydney King has translated from the Italian of 
KE. Arbib, and a good deal to be said against it. It is almost 
intolerably long-winded and tediously minute, But it has 
accidentally a very considerable merit: it is different from 
contemporary English fiction which deals with anything like 
the same phenomena. The scene is laid in the Florence 
of twenty-five years ago, and the characters are mostly 
people who have nothing to do. They do it naturally. 
Contemporary fiction about the same class in England makes 
its members pose as hardened villains or sublime martyrs, or 
prosecute a confounded mission, or discuss some tedious pro- 
blem in sociology, or illustrate some ‘ modern’—7.e., ancient 
and fish-like—question of sex-relations, or talk in misbegotten 
epigrams. In this book they are merely frivolously and unpre- 
tentiously worthless. (eneralisations about a class are, of 
course, valueless, and there is no question here as to the general 
effect on people of having much money and little work. The 
picture of Florentine society in the period named may or not 
be true; it is not in the least violent. In most places and 
periods there are people who have Voltaire’s qualifications for 
belonging to ‘ce qu’on appelle Ja bonne compagnie,’ who com- 
bine, that is, ‘le langage des honnétes gens’ with ‘ des actions 
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de fripon.? Most of Signor Arbib’s characters are of this 
description, well-bred sinners who saunter and gamble and 
make unlawful love, and all without posing and without an 
epigram. Intrinsically the presentation is rather tame; 
accidentally it is novel and refreshing. The book swarms 
with characters, and is therefore confusing at first, and 
tedious. Some of them, of course, do not illustrate the 
foregoing remark. There is a miles gloriosus, swaggering, 
selfish, and blackguardly: he may be said to be well-done, 
because the author contrives to make him ludicrous without 
spoiling his hatefulness. There is his long-suffering wife, a 
little too much like the martyred heroine of Adelphi melo- 
drama: you feel she wears an irrelevant black dress. There 
is a scheming and sensual steward who tries to lead her astray, 
and there is the expected rescuer with the usual calm exterior. 
On the other hand you have a used-up count who is gradually 
bored with his wife, and neglects her ; his mother, whose tragedy 
is that she bores the young soldier who has been her lover, and 
that she is jealous of her daughter-in-law ; and a duchess who 
schemes to take her husband away from the cocotfe on whom 
he lavishes his money. There are other dukes and counts and 
duchesses and countesses who do the same sort of things and 
may be omitted here for the sake of brevity. The best-drawn 
portrait is that of the count, in his transition from good- 
humoured tolerance of his wife to neglect and absenteeism. 
The comedy is seldom so taking, but the very fact that the 
author is generally unconscious of comic effects, often empha- 
sising the drawing-room tragedy in perfectly good faith, is 
in itself an attraction. He nods rather badly over English 
customs: to make an Englishman of good family go to his 
home with an Italian strumpet and introduce her to his sister, 
and to suppose that the sister's only objection to their marriage 
would be that the lady was nota Protestant, is to take too 
kind a view of British tolerance. His duchess again is rather 
absurdly naive in her etiorts to reclaim the straying duke 
and you are inclined to disbelieve in her success. In 
fine, it is not a well-written book, and a very few lines would 
have done justice to its merits. Its plots—there are several — 
are uninteresting, such climax as it has inefiective; its dialogue 
is more or less pointless. It is its lack of cleverness that 
makes it refreshing. For once in a way it is pleasant—is it 
not ?—to read of sinners who sin in the old fashion, without 
problems, analysis, epigrams, or fuss. 

In Alice of the Inn (London: W. H. Allen) Mr. John W. 
Sherer has caught something of the atmosphere and manner of 
the coaching days. Alice, who is held responsible for the 
narrative, had certainly an eventful history, but her style of 
telling it is sensible and straightforward enough to be almost 
convincing. The tone is quite wholesome, and though the 
melodramatic coincidence abounds, yet it is quietly presented, 
For instance, a gentleman seized with deadly illness on the 
road, alights at the Pied Bull, and dies after bequeathing 
certain lands in India to Alice, the reputed niece of the host. 
Unlike fictionary legatees in general she is much the worse 
for the bequest, which cannot be legally hers, and which proves 
a source of vast annoyance. On attaining her majority she is 
told she is not really a relative of the inn folks: she had been 
‘left’ by a beautiful lady at a cottage hard by. Presently the 
beautiful lady reappears, attended by a beautiful and wealthy 
husband—a new one—and brandishes a sheaf of marriage 
certificates ; but Alice clings to her yeoman-lover and refuses to 
desert the Pied Bull. Sensation undiluted is supplied by 
an Indian son of the dead traveller who devises all manner of 
mischief, poisons a supposed lover of the Maid of the Inn, 
and finally commits suicide; but the skilful handling of the 
divers personalities and their quaint environments renders the 
book rather pleasant reading. 

The Romance of Shere Mote, vy Percy Hurlburd (London : 
Bentley), is simply packed with sensationalisms. Hereditary 
madness darkens the lives of three among the leading charac- 
ters, and keeps most of the others going in the matter of 
excitement. The heroine is the least interesting of them all, and 
the hero, a young Velasquez, is also a terrible prig. His father, 
the advertisement contractor, is a happy caricature of the self- 
made man ; and there are two noble peers who are pleasant to 
meet. There is much cleverness in the book, but the author 
spoils his work bya perpetual endeavour after apothegms. No 
true gentleman, as Lord Akehurst is supposed to be, would 
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ever say, ‘No consideration for the feelings of others ever 
prevents my telling astory. In the mouth of another kind of man 
such a speech were possible. Again, Mr. Hurlburd may make 
his characters talk fashionably, but, writing as the author, he 
should remember that ‘like’ isnota conjunction. The Romance 
of Shere Mote is above the average, and may be read. 


KOREA 


Korea and the Sacred White Mountain. By Captain E. A. J. 
CAVENDISH, Ist Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
London ; Philip. 


There is a sprinkling of European consuls, bank-clerks, and 
shipping agents at the chief Korean ports; and to Soul, the 
capital, there have penetrated certain specimens of the higher 
Western civilisation, in the shape of steam-launches and 
engineers, doctors, drill-sergeants and rifled cannon. German 
bagmen are finding their way over some of the more beaten 
tracks in the interior, and they write their names, after the 
manner of their kind, on rocks and temple fronts as they 
go. But for the sportsman and explorer, the greater part of 
the Korea is still the Hermit Land of old time. This, though, 
will not last long. Western ideas and Western manufactures 
are slowly making head. Tne foreign trade of the Son of 
Heaven is increasing yearly, and nearly sixty per cent. of his 
imports are of British origin. China and Japan are set on 
either side of him: each is clamouring for admission and 
control ; between them they ‘run’ his country in so far as its 
politics are concerned. The Japanese are the more numerous, 
but the Chinese are the worse dreaded, and in the meantime 
have the whip-hand in Soul. For the Son of Heaven himself, 
he is a poor debauchee, ruled by his Queen in the interest 
of the Chinese Resident, who contrives to keep his influence 
(and his head) with the aid of two hundred soldiers. A third 
neighbour, more dangerous to his peace and his independence 
than the other two, is Russia, which marches with Korea onthe 
north, beyond the river Tuman ; and some preliminary survey 
work has been done by divers officers of the Tsar, who are 
very anxious to complete their geographical studies. Trouble 
may therefore be expected, and will naturally result in the 
occupation of Port Lazeref, or in some other measure which 
would secure that ice-free harbour on the Pacific so long 
Russia’s ambition when Korea would become the thumb 
of the great hand outstretched in eternal menace to us and 
the East. 

For this and other reasons Korean politics and topography 
may be vastly more interesting a decade hence than they seem 
to be to-day. Captain Cavendish touches upon them lightly in 
his journal of an excursion, in the September and October of ‘gr, 
with Captain Goold-Adams, R.A., from the port of Chemulpho 
through Soul to the east coast at Woo-san, and thence to the 
northerly limits of the land, at the foot of the Ever-white Moun- 
tain. It is a frank and unpretentious narrative of a not too 
successful quest. No perils ofamy moment came in the wanderers’ 
way ; and big game kept well out of it. They had counted on 
a tiger or two; or at least ona shot at a leopard or a bear. 
But they could not go to the big cats, and the big cats would not 
come to them: this though the natives might well have been 
held to have an interest in bringing about a meeting. Tigers 
regularly stalk them in the remote districts, and in a season 
have been known to bag as many as eighteen head’ from a 
single village; while the leopard sometimes ‘prowls in Soul 
itself. But the Korean is a coward, and has no truth in him. 
Money would not bribe him into lending a helping hand with 
the tigers: he preferred straight lying, and declared the beast 
unknown in the neighbourhood. The best hunting time, it 
seems, is the winter, when stress of hunger compels the tiger - 
to quit his forest fastnesses with a view to feeding in the 
villages. He has a fine fur to keep out the cold, and must be 
magnificent to behold. Captain Cavendish saw a skin that 
measured close on fifteen feet from tip to tip. 

But the expedition was not without its interests. The adven- 
turers made an excellent haul of Korean facts and traits; and 
their two maps are of themselves a proof that they did not climb 
in vain. Yet more precious treasure-trove are the native sketches 
done for the author ‘bya Korean gentleman.’ They are in 
colour, and display no little draughtsmanship and insight. In. 
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ceed, you gather that Korean art and Korean industry had 
fared far ere they took the paralysis of convention. The 
people themselves are curious, easy-tempered, unprejudiced as 
compared to Chinamen, and extremely unsavoury. (Captain 
Cavendish goes into detail to let you know how very undesir- 
able it is to sleep in a Korean hut, or even in tents in the 
neighbourhood of a Korean village, without sprinkling the 
ground with permanganate of potass and Keating’s Powder.) 
After climbing a sequence of mountain passes rising to a height 
of nearly 60090 feet, the travellers found themselves looking from 
a spur above the Yalu river, over a wooded valley to the 
mighty pumice-covered rocks of the Sacred Mountain. Captain 
Cavendish had to turn his back on it, but his companion, being 
better off for time, was able to make the crater’s rim, which is 
not far short of 9000 feet above the sea-level. Even in this 
far corner the game fought shy: the very fish refused to look 
at European flies, and would rise to native monstrosities alone. 
But in spite of all manner of discomforts and disappointments, 
the pair of visitors would fain go back. The people may be vile : 
but the scenery is wild and strange, the climate is perfect, and 
the tiger may be generous next time. 


CHURCH GOSSIP 


Church Folk-Lore. A Record of Some Post-Reformation 
Usages in the English Church, Now Mostly Obsolete. 
By the Rev. J. Epwarp Vaux. London: Griffith. 


Mr. Vane is a diligent inquirer, of a Ritualistic turn, who 
heaps his facts higgledy-piggledy together, and discriminates 
not at all between chaff and wheat. [ut his special field has 
gone long ungleaned : so that his book is readable from cover 
to cover, and you come upon a true fiid in it ever and anon. 

The age has grown in reverence (it appears); so that 
Mr. Vane can find no word too hard for Clerk Ales, Bid Ales, 
and Bride Ales: all which were celebrated in the church 
itself, used lang syne as a parochial common-room. Chaucet’s 
Sergeant-atte-Law held consultations in the porch of Paul's, 
while the gallants within shot pigeons with cross-bows and bird- 
bolts. Mr. Vaux considers with security the conduct of a Tudor 
dame, one Margaret Atkinson to wit : for that she commanded 
that, on the Sunday after her burial, a table, graced with kilder- 
kins and gammons and the like, should be spread by the very 
horns of the altar, and rich and poor should eat their fill thereat. 
The use of churches for sanctuary we know ; but Mr. Vaux is 
grievously in error in stating that ‘ Alsatia, the precinct of 
Whitefriars, London, was the last sanctuary in use before the 
privilege was wholly abolished in 1624.’ The sanctuary privilege 
—real—was for crime: the privilege of Alsatia—assumed— 
was for debt, and it did not end—it began—in 1624. Also, the 
relation of Nonconformists to the Mother Church was not 
always hostile. It is noted, on the death of Thomas Wright, a 
London citizen, in 1736, that, being a leading Independent, he 
was yet a strict communicant of the Church ; and his case is 
but one of many. 

A Houselling Cloth was the covering of the communion 
table ; but sometimes it signified the white hangings of the 
rails ; set there, so the profane opined, ‘to prevent the dresses 
of the squire’s ladies from being soiled.’ Under Baptisms you 
read that a cottager’s tenth child was christened with a sprig 
of myrtle in its cap to mark it a tithe-child: the parson 
could scarce have rated such a brat so high as a tithe pig, 
for he had to pay for its schooling. Under Marriages, 
Mr. Vaux goes divagating into Scotland; and is much 
perplexed {by an ‘odd formality which, I understand, took 
place in Galashiels in 67, which odd formality ‘the parties 
believed to constitute a legal marriage.’ In this strange rite, 
a handful of meal and a Bible played incongruous parts ; 
but as the parties in good faith declared themselves man and 
wife, they actually became so according to Scots law, a fact 
whereof Mr. Vaux seems ignorant. He collects a number of 
instances, between 1723 and ’40, of women married ‘in the 
smock,’ which precaution was most erroneously supposed to 
free the groom of his bride’s debts. The notion was, of 
course, that Amandus was responsible only for what Amanda 
brought him; andin some cases even the smock was dispensed 
with, and he led her to the altar in her birthday suit. Of the 
Fleet and its ‘ Marriages Performed Within’ there is little here 
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that is new. As matter of fact, a Fleet wedding might have its 
geod points. Thus, offenders in a certain manner were ordered 
to endure one instead of being haled to Tyburn. Also, cunning 
overseers were wont to marry off a female pauper thus to some 
accommodating vagabond from another parish : for the lady 
must follow her spouse’s settlement, and was thenceforth charge- 
able on the same rates as himself. The Fleet parson, it is to 
note, had his Scots analogue in the Canongate buckle-beggar. 

Under Funeral Customs it is explained that (/e//ers = 
strokes of the funeral bell : there were three for a child, six for 
a woman, and nine for a man; whence the adage that nine 
tai/orsmake one. A common belief, not confined to England, 
is that the doors of the death-chamber must stand open: that 
the struggle of the parting spirit be not unduly prolonged. ‘rhe 
inhuman custom which deprived the unbaptised child of burial 
rites was evaded by accompanying the little coffin with a grown 
person’s, and so ensuring it a share in a service. Another 
old wont—the birth, it maybe, of poverty—was to swathe the 
corpse in sweet flowers and hay; and ‘buryed in sweet flowers 
only’ appears not seldom in the registers. In the last century 
the modish funeral was held at midnight, and what with 
torches and wax candles was a very costly business; but the 
pauper went to earth in a pall of cloth, legibly inscribed with 
‘buried at the expense of the parish.’ Some corpses were 
‘planted’ upright : Job Horton’s, an innkeeper, among the 
rest—for he hoped, ’twas said, that thus might he arise before 
his wife, who lay stretched at his feet ; and Sen Jonson's in West- 
minster Abbey. And in 17360ne Samuel Baldwin was interred 
in the sea off Lymington Church; for his wife had announced 
her intention of dancing on his grave and his humour was to 
‘Let her try it.’ 

Mr. Vaux has noted some revivals of heathenism : as burning 
or burying an ox alive to save his fellows from the pest, and 
the lighting of fires on Midsummer Eve; both which are still 
current throughout the United Kingdom. As for the perversion 
of things holy it could scarce go further than with them 
that cast stones at certain statues in Exeter Cathedral 
and saved the chips to grind down and mix with lard for 
ointment. The last thing in his book is an appendix of 
strange names, the most of which but serve to demonstrate 
the silliness of godparents. Thus ‘ Azilé’ which puzzled one 
parson, is but Eliza spelt backward : as ingenious a method of 
accomplishing the Unusual as miy well be conceived. 


THE LAND DIFFICULTY 


History of the English Landed Interest: Its Customs, Law:, 
and History (Modern Period). By RUSSELL M, GARNIER, 
B A. Oxon. London: Sonnenschein. 


Mr. Garnier is interesting, scholarly, and laborious ; but his 
book is rather like a tragedy on which the curtain is rung down in 
the nose of the catastrophe. He deals lightly, yet learnedly, with 
many absorbing incidents, but leaves untouched that crisis of 
to-day which isthe most dramatic and deplorable of all. Bayed 
on the one hand by a pack of hungry doctrinaires, assailed on 
the other bya set of economic forces which is steadily squeezing 
them to death, the landowners know not which way to turn. 
The revival of agricultural prosperity is but remotely possib!e ; 
but, were it to occur, it would only increase a Chancellor’s 
inducements to accept a Laboucherian financial policy. 

Sull, if sane and temperate argument would avail with the 
reformer’s madness, Mr. Garnier’s treatise were invaluable. The 
Racical contention—based on Mill’s dictum that the earthis the 
inheritance of the human race —is that private ownership of land 
is iniquitous, for that none can buy a better title than the 
vendor’s ; and if you go far enough back all titles merge ina 
common right. Given the point of view, and you can make a 
show of defending the expropriation proposals in the Parish 
Councils Bill or the pet fallacy of the Fabians—that the sole 


mercy deserved of landlords is a hundred per cent. income. 


tax and death: a proposal which has but to be bluntly put to 
be instantly rejected by the common sense of the nation. Of 
course, its champions are careful to shirk the test,and in the mean- 
time the larger theory does vizard’s duty, as it were, for a host of 
little peddling acts of plunder. Yet has it backing enough to make 
it no idle speculation if ‘ the great lay landlord will ever be con- 
sidered by the majority of his countrymen as an anachronism,’ 
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Mr. Garnier lays down some intelligible terms of defence. 
First, he shatters the historical argument: with the remark 
that ‘by the first principles of private property long enjoyment 
creates a prescriptive right to ownership.’ Secondly, Mr. Henry 
George, Dr. Wallace, and the rest have yet to get over the fact 
that ‘the rental of the entire soil does not represent one 
hundredth part of the proper interest derivable from the capital 
from time to time invested in it.’ Landlords are naturally 
reluctant to publish figures bearing on this aspect of the 
question; but the present is no time for nice modesty or 
squeamish scruple, and it would be to the general advantage 
if they followed the Earl of Leicester’s example. That noble- 
man’s income represents just two per cent. on the £1,095,090 
spent by himself and his predecessors on the Holkham estate. 
How many in England who have invested in land during the 
last twenty years are deriving any income from their capital ? 

Land is simply a manufacturing plant to a large extent 
kept in repair by an owner whose capital is as a buffer 
between his tenants anc bankruptcy. Men like Sir Walter 
(;.lbey—who write as if rent were at the root of the difficulty— 
have studied the history and conditions of neither British nor 
forcign farming : in Sir Walter’s own county some 50,009 acres, 
once bearing excellent crops, are now out of cultivation for that 
t» work them will not pay expenses. Suppose, for the sake of 
argument, the great estates all broken up into small freeholds 
cultivated bythe proprietors, and what would be the consequence? 
In good times sub-division : till you had districts as horribly con- 
gested as any in Ireland or Western Scotland. And for evil days, 
the history of the British yeomen, now repeating in America, show 
what would comein them. Your little freeholder, having no re- 
seive of funds, must to the money-lender; and, if he be intelligent 
enough to shun the private usurer, he will betake him to some 
Insurance Company, Building Society, or other corporation. 
In any case, he is lucky to get off with 5} per cent. interest, for 
he is in bad odour, and every turn of the wheel shows his estate 
depreciated. Now, as Mr. William Maitland and others are 
shown, it is small comfort to the American farm-owner that he 
has no rent to pay if a cast-iron company (with neither a body 
to be kicked nor a soul to be damned) insists on the payment 
of interest upon a mortgage. In the end the landlord may 
evict and the mortgagee foreclose ; but the farmer's choice is 
merely that between hanging and drowning, for in either case 
out he must go. Just now there is much talk of Agricultural 
Credit Banks on the Prussian system ; but it is worth asking 
why and how it is that in Britain—where husbandry has been 
p‘actised with better intelligence, enterprise, and success than 
anywhere else in the worli—these institutions have won no 
foothold. The answer is that they flourish only among peasant 
proprietors, and that cultivators, wherever they are nominally 
owners also, are groaning under a load of dedt. Oace in 
the lender’s grip, the farmer seems to have no power of escap>. 
:laborately discussed by Mr. Garnier, the wire-drawn distinc- 
tions of Mill and others—between rents, quasi-rents, profits, 
etc.—are from this point of view of no practical interest. 

We have carried on our author's ‘moral’ for a few years— 
not discussed the long argument from which it is adduced ; 
but it would be unpardonable to leave his book without some 
rfzerence to his excellent account of agriculture in the 
cighteenth century. It is sometimes asserted that the days of 
Trulliber and Western were the most delizhtful in the history of 
rural England. Mr. Garnier’s facts produce an impression the 
exact reverse of this. Between tie lines it is easy to read of 
great troub'e and hardship : the efforts of Farmer George and 
the fifth Duke of Bedford, with the teaching of men like 
Aithur Young and Jethro Tull, were not destined to bear fruit 
ull the nineteenth century. It is noteworthy that nearly every 
p oaeer of English husbandry was himself a pecuniary failure : 
genius ploughed and sowed, in fact, while common sense 
looked on and then came in and reaped. As for labour and 
live stock, woodlands and minerals, and the rest, we can 
heartily recommend the reader to Mr. Garnier’s accounts of 
them : which are, indeed, as sober, pleasant, and interesting 
as have yet been written. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. William Archers Theatrical World for 1893 is an 
astonishing record of interest and good temper. Year after 
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year the critic of Zhe World has endured the tedium of bad 
plays, and year after year he fulfils his function with equanimity, 
if not always with discrimination. The pro‘essional critic of 
the drama runs an inevitable risk. An endless succession of 
first nights is sufficient to blunt the keenest intellect. How 
shall a man retain a sense of proportion after witnessing a wild 
orgie of bad plays? What Mr. Archer has endured, none knows 
but himself and the few intelligent ones among his colleagues. 
And, though it were idle to pretend that he has re- 
tained his sense of proportion, that he would not have 
preserved a finer edge had he devoted himself to another 
branch of art, you cannot read his book without seeing 
that his principles are often sound, despite their faulty 
application. Mr. Archer’s most conspicuous fault is an excess 
of kindliness. He cannot always bring himself to the con- 
demaation of rubbish. Yet, in spite of Mr. Pinero’s after- 
dinner speech, the critic, to be worth his place, must be also a 
scavenge~. It is one part of his duty to clear the town of 
rubbish. And therefore, when you read on one page an honest 
condemnation by Mr. Archer of Zhe Tempter, on the next atire- 
some extenuation, you conclude that the first night has done 
its dreadful work. However, Mr. Archer has a vigorous style, 
an ever youthful (if misguided) enthusiasm for the theatre, 
and the villain of his piece is Mr. Clement Scott. 

To republish Zhe Writings of Thomas Paine (London: Put- 
nam) was an enterprise which needed a good deal of justifica- 
tion, and this justification Mr. M. D. Conway, their editor, is 
unab‘e to give. He does but assert that no apology is needed, 
and proceeds to print some 400 pages of the most trite obser- 
vations. The great Tom Paine, whose name once terrorised the 
world without the smallest pretension, was in one of his incare 
nations a model member of a young men’s debating society. 
He had a perfect talent for platitude and the baser sort of 
rhetoric. His sentiments were always blameless, and you are 
certain that he never whispered a syllable into the ear of The 
Philadelphia Packet which could startle or disgust. Here is a 
sample of his Reflections on the Life and Death of Lord Clive: 
‘I view him but as yesterday on the burning plains of Plassey, 
doubtful of life, health, or victory. I see him in the in- 
stant when “To be or not to be” were equal chances to a 
human eye.’ That is the way to make cheap copy; that is 
the way the country reporter swells his bill for ‘lineage ; 
but the least discreet editor is not wont to reprint the works 
of the country reporter, and Mr. Conway intends to fill 
four volumes with Tom Paine’s glimpses into the obvious. The 
only valuable portion of the book is the series of letters con- 
cerning ‘ The American Crisis.’ Here the Father of Radicalism 
speaks with a certain eloquence and vigour, and whether you 
agree with his conclusions or not, you cannot but recognise 
their force and sincerity. But these let:ers might have been 
packed into the smallest compass, and the rest is naught. 

Very readable matter is 7hz Story of the Hills by the Rev, 
H. N. Hutchinson (London: Seeley). There is nothing 
Original or startling in it; but Mr. Hutchinson has had the 
good sense to go to sound authorities and to give their views 
instead of his own. The three parts of his story are best ex- 
pressed by these three questions : (1) How were the materials 
of which mountains are built brought together and made into 
hard rock? (2) How were they raised to the elevations in 
which we find them? (3) How were they shaped and carven 
as they are? These the author answers in a pleasant and 
instructive way. He also takes up the uses of mountains, 
volcanoes, and mountain architecture ; he discusses the ages 
of them and their habitat for plants, animals, and men ; and 
he has an enjoyable chapter on sunshine and storm on them. 
It is a pity, however, that he published afer Sir Robert Ball’s 
account of the cause of the ice-age, unless he paid particular 
attention to that writer’s lectures on the subject at a meeting of 
the British Association ; for that account would have modified 
some of his views and made his theory of ice-working plainer. 
Still, for general readers this is a capital popular account of 
how the mountains were formed. The photographs of rock 
sections taken with the microscope are excellent, and the views 
are admirable ; Turner’s Norham Castle and A Storm on the 
Lake of Thun being especially well reproduced. It would 
make a first-rate gift-book. 

M. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen’s Commentary on the Works of 
Henrik Ibsen (London : Heinemann) is remarkable rather for 
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completeness than lucidity. The author sets before you the 
thesis and development of each play, but does not help you t» 
a judgment of its dramatic quality, nor does he attempt to dis- 
engage the strength and weakness of Dr. Ibsen's art. However, 
whenever the name of Ibsen is mentioned, you expect the 
counsels of morality, and you are not surprised that Mr. 
sovesen regards the Heaven’y Twins as a remirka5le nove’, 
and compares Madame Sarah Grand not unfavourably to the 
god of hisidolatry. We have also received a new edit 09, beirg 
the second, of A/iss S/uari’s Legacy (London: Macmillan), by 
F. A. Steel ; new editions of R. D. Blackmorc’s Cm pps the 
Carrier and George Macdonald’s Adela Cathcart, in the ad- 
mirable re-issues of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co ; a new 
edition, being the fourth, of Blanche, Lady Falaise (London: 
Macmillan), by J. H. Shorthouse ; and a new edition of Zhe 
Gelden Lake (London: Marsden), by W. C. Dave. 
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